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REUNION AND CONFERENCES OF THE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


IN HONOR OF JAMES E. RUSSELL 
ON HIS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
AS DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The annual Alumni Reunion and Conferences of the Teachers 
College Alumni Association for 1923 were given over to the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. James E. Russell’s 
appointment to the office of dean of Teachers College. In place of 
the usual sectional and departmental conferences, a series of meet- 
ings was held at the College in which the general theme was a review 
of the educational advance in the United States during the past 
twenty-five years, and the special contributions to that advance by 
Teachers College. 

The program of conferences opened with the business meeting of 
the Alumni Association on Wednesday evening, February 21, and 
included two general conferences, one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon on Thursday, February 22, and the anniversary dinner in 
honor of Dean Russell, at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
on Thursday evening. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The president, Miss Lida Lee Tall, principal of the State Normal 
School at Towson, Maryland, presided at the annual business meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association on Wednesday evening. In the ab- 
sence of the retiring Alumni Trustee, Professor Lida B. Earhart of 
the University of Nebraska, her report was read by Miss Roxana 
Steele, of the State Normal School at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
A review of the year’s work of the Association was then presented 
by Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, field secretary. The reports were fol- 
lowed by two addresses which appear in this number of THE 
Recorp: Mr. Mason S. Stone, formerly commissioner of education 
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for the state of Vermont, spoke on “The First Normal School in 
America,” and Dr. John A. H. Keith, principal of the State Normal 
School at Indiana, Pennsylvania, contrasted the old and the new in 
teacher training in his address on “Some Outstanding Factors in 
Normal School Education To-day.” 


MorNING CONFERENCE 


At the conference on Thursday morning the relation of Teachers 
College to various phases of educational progress during the past 
twenty-five years was presented by representative alumni of the 
College. Dr. E. C. Broome (Ph.D. 1902), superintendent of schools 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, presided. 


OPENING REMARKS BY CHAIRMAN BROOME 


Ladies and Gentlemen: There are a number of speakers this 
morning, all interesting, all people whom we are glad to see here; 
and we want to give them all possible time to develop their thoughts 
and to bring their messages to us. 

As I came in this morning from Philadelphia on a very early 
train, I ran into a former friend who used to be a fellow student at 
Teachers College, when I was a little younger than I am to-day, 
a good many years younger. He seemed surprised to see me, and 
he said, “Hello, Broome! All the way from Philadelphia?” And he 
then said, “That is a long time ago, isn’t it?” Whether he meant 
Philadelphia was a long time ago or whether he meant that it was a 
long time ago since he had seen me I am not yet convinced. You 
may put any interpretation on it you wish. 

This is the most important series of conferences the alumni of 
Teachers College have ever held or probably will hold for many 
years to come—the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Russell’s ap- 
pointment to the office of dean; and it is with great pleasure that we 
have the opportunity of reminding ourselves of his remarkable 
achievements in developing the greatest institution in the world for 
the training of educational leaders. 

Teachers College has been fortunate in many things. It has 
been fortunate in its being established in this great, growing city 
of unbounded wealth and opportunity, where they do things on a 
large scale and in a progressive manner. It was fortunate in being 
associated from the first with one of the greatest of American 
universities, a university distinguished, for our purposes at any 
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rate, as being among the earliest to espouse and heartily to endorse 
and encourage the professional study of education. Of all the fortu- 
nate events in the history of Teachers College, the most fortunate 
was the appointment in 1898 of the new dean. At the time of the 
transition of Teachers College from a small undergraduate school 
which had very specialized interests, mostly manual training and 
domestic science, to a graduate school for the training of educa- 
tional leaders, came the new leader, whose vision, whose ability in 
organizing and in managing affairs, whose ripe and modern scholar- 
ship, whose ability to handle men and women, whose enthusiasm, 
whose combination of the ideal qualities of leadership, made 
Teachers College, as we know it to-day, possible. 

My early days at Teachers College come back to me now and 
then. I was perhaps one of the earlier students, certainly earlier 
than most of you, and possibly earlier than any of you; I came here 
in 1900, in the days when there were few professors and few students. 
I dare say there are more students to-day in Teachers College from 
foreign lands than there were in the entire institution at the time 
I came here. It was the time when the Dean had sufficient leisure 
to sit down and talk for an hour with me to tell me all about the 
institution. He even took me around the building on a personally 
conducted tour, and introduced me to some of the professors. I 
remember very well meeting, on that occasion, Professor McMurry, 
still with us and doing a splendid work. Professor Monroe had 
recently arrived. Dr. Thorndike was an instructor reading his notes 
from the Human Nature Club, a book which he was preparing at that 
time in his favorite field of genetic psychology. Early days, but 
days full of promise, the promise of which has been amply fulfilled. 

I remember we had as fellow students, Henry Suzzallo, Ellwood 
Cubberley, David Snedden, Frank Bachman, and Ernest Hender- 
son—I doubt that any of us had the capacity in the slightest degree 
to foresee what Teachers College would become and how extensive 
its influence would be. We could not then have foreseen that, in 
less than a quarter of a century, one out of seven of all the trained 
teachers in the United States would be alumni of Teachers College. 
We could not have foreseen then that the time was coming in less 
than a quarter of a century when Teachers College would have 
more graduate students studying education than all the other col- 
leges and universities in the United States and Canada put together. 
We could not have foreseen a student body of four thousand 
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matriculated students all studying education as a profession. We 
could not have foreseen that there would be, within less than a 
quarter of a century, more students enrolled from foreign countries 
than there were probably in the entire student body in 1900. We 
could not have foreseen that, in less than a quarter of a century, 
there would be a body of alumni of upwards of fifty thousand men 
and women working in education in the United States. That is an 
accomplishment of which we are all proud, because we have all had 
at least a small part in it; but it is an accomplishment, the major 
credit for which we must give to our honored leader, Dean Russell; 
and it is very fitting that we are taking the opportunity at this 
Alumni Conference to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his appointment as dean of Teachers College. 

Chairman Broome then presented the speakers of the morning. 
Dr. G. H. Reavis (Ph.D. 1920) dean of the School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, traced the development of teacher train- 
ing, and the special contribution to that training of definite scien- 
tific knowledge. Miss Mary Pennell (A.M. 1918) assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Kansas City, Missouri, discussed improvements 
in class-room technique. Dr. Charles A. Prosser (Ph.D. 1915) direc- 
tor of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota, outlined the 
progress in vocational training, and indicated the present need of 
further provision for the training of leaders in this field. Miss Anne 
Dudley Blitz (A.M. 1914) dean of women at the University of Kan- 
sas, spoke of the central position in education of training for the 
home, and of the contributions of Teachers College to this through 
the department of household arts and the courses for advisers of 
girls. 

The morning program was concluded by special recognition of the 
work of Professors Paul Monroe and Franklin T. Baker, who have 
been on the Faculty throughout the period of Dean Russell’s ser- 
vice.. This tribute took the form, in each case, of the presentation 
in manuscript form of a volume of professional essays by present or 
former associates and students. The presentation to Professor 
Monroe was made by Dr. Edgar W. Knight, professor of education 
in the University of North Carolina; and that to Professor Baker, 
by Dr. Clyde Furst, secretary of the Carnegie Foundation, and a 
former member of the English department of Teachers College. 

Each of the above addresses is printed in this number of THE 
RECORD. 
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AFTERNOON CONFERENCE 


At the conference on Thursday afternoon the speakers were em- 
inent educators who are not alumni of the College but who have been 
in touch with its work during the period of Dean Russell’s term of 
office. Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of education for the state 
of New York, presided. 


OPENING REMARKS BY CHAIRMAN GRAVES 


Members of the Alumni Association and Other Friends of Teachers 
College: I think that a slight reference to the program will show you 
that the speakers this morning were selected largely with reference 
to eulogizing Teachers College, telling of its achievements, and I 
hope, in a modest sort of way, narrating their own indebtedness to it. 
It is quite possible that the various accomplishments of the institu- 
tion, both here and abroad,—for the influence of Teachers College 
extends everywhere,—and their personal gratitude and loyalty and 
devotion rang through all these addresses. But I understand that, 
owing to the protracted nature of the meeting, a number of people 
had to take this inner refreshment, this solace of their soul and nutri- 
ment of their mind in lieu of an ordinary, every-day luncheon. 

The speakers this afternoon have promised to be much more con- 
siderate, and inasmuch as two of them are not present, I think this 
may possibly be the case. 

It is quite likely that some of the gentlemen this morning informed 
you of what Teachers College had meant to them. Possibly they 
stated, as they might well, in many instances, that all that they were 
was due to Teachers College; and inasmuch as Alma Mater was not 
present, she could not say to them, “Pray don’t mention such a 
trifle.” 

Possibly they told you that twenty-five or thirty presidents of 
leading colleges and universities of this country were, almost within 
this decade, students, running around the halls here in mortal terror 
of the preliminary examinations. It is very refreshing to think of 
that in connection with these administrators, who are well known 
now to be despots of the most arbitrary character. 

Probably they told you, too, that at least twice that number of 
people, some fifty or sixty principals of normal schools and presi- 
dents of teachers’ colleges are graduates of this institution; that three 
thousand of the leading college professors, and five thousand instruc- 
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tors, professors, and supervisors in normal schools all found in 
Teachers College their Alma Mater; that thirty or thirty-five of 
these deans of leading schools of education, whom you have been 
beseeching with letters of late to find you a place on their staff, and 
who have sternly refused, were but a short time ago undergoing the 
harrow here with Professor Monroe, Professor Thorndike, et al— 
mostly al. 

It is quite likely that they told you that seven hundred of our 
leading city superintendents and about as many high-school prin- 
cipals, seven thousand of the supervisors and directors and leading 
teachers of this country, in fact, as statistics would have it, one in 
seven of all the trained teachers in the United States have obtained 
some of their intellectual equipment through Teachers College. 

I trust, though, that the emphasis was laid on the indebtedness. 
That is undoubtedly what these gentlemen were selected for, and, 
with the usual modesty of Teachers College graduates, with their 
willingness to attribute to others their achievements, I have no 
doubt that this was the case. 

This afternoon, though, the speakers are not—distinguished as 
they chance to be—are not graduates of Teachers College. What 
they would have been if they had had that opportunity I can 
hardly imagine. Among the addresses, for example, will be that of 
the Chancellor of the great New York University, who gave us our 
first real insight into historical research in education. So large were 
his contributions that some of us have never been altogether recon- 
ciled to his going out of the profession of teacher training. 

But in spite of the fact that Dr. Brown appears first on the pro- 
gram, owing to the necessity for catching a train and keeping an- 
other appointment, the last speaker, Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, will 
address you first. It is a case of the Biblical prediction, you see, 
although in this case the first will not be last. But, though Dr. 
Slosson is the last, he is certainly never the least. It has been my 
privilege and pleasure to know and to have been associated with Dr. 
Slosson for more than a quarter century. He will tell us this after- 
noon about some of his associations with Teachers College and what 
Teachers College has meant to him and to education at large. 

Our third speaker this afternoon is also a representative of another 
great institution here in New York City,—nothing less than the 
City College. He is, however, himself an old student at Columbia, 
and a lecturer and professor in the summer session here at Teachers 
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College, probably known to a great many of his pupils here in the 
room; and is personally regarded with affection by all those who 
have been in the same field of work. He is probably destined to 
bear a more intimate association to Teachers College, as he has 
been the director now, for some years, of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. And now that Teachers College has started an 
institution of this sort, under the direction of Professor Monroe, 
who has been a long-time friend and companion of Dr. Duggan, it 
is singularly appropriate that he should be on the program. 

Following the remarks by Chairman Graves, Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, author and publicist, spoke on the dangers of narrow special- 
ization in modern knowledge, and the need of unifying it through 
general concepts. Dr. Elmer E. Brown, chancellor of New York 
University, traced the growth of professional training of teachers 
and of a body of professional literature, and brought greetings from 
a sister institution. Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute 
of International Education, spoke of the degree to which the older 
nations are turning to this country for leadership in social and demo- 
cratic ideals, and especially in democratic education; and of the 
important part that Teachers College is destined to play in that 
leadership. A full report of the above addresses appears in this 
number of THE RECORD. 

Chairman Graves then read the following messages of regret and 
of congratulation to Dean Russell, from two speakers who were 
unable to be present at the meeting: Dr. Wallace Buttrick, presi- 
dent of the General Education Board, New York City, and Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, commissioner of education for the state of 
Pennsylvania. 


LETTER FROM DR. WALLACE BUTTRICK 


“An imperative engagement for February twenty-second will pre- 
vent my attending any of the sessions in connection with the services 
in recognition of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dean Russell’s 
headship of Teachers College. I am exceedingly sorry, for I would 
wish to do everything in my power to honor him. 

“I have known the Dean for twenty-one years with ever increasing 
friendship and affection. I do not know of any other man of this 
generation who has done so much to promote the training of teachers 
and superintendents for our public school systems. The growth of 
Teachers College is a monument to his wisdom and efficiency. He 
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has been a student of real things, and in his work as organizer and 
director of the institution he has always had in mind the realities of 
life. He does not speak the Pediguese tongue. He knows the life of 
the people, and has sought to adapt methods of education to their 
needs, capacities, and highest interests. During all these years in a 
very real sense I have been his pupil and have profited by his wise 
counsels. 

“In the early days of the General Education Board a limited 
number of scholarships were provided for men and women from the 
South who were in attendance at Teachers College. Without excep- 
tion these people became leaders in the educational renaissance of 
the southern states. The training they received from Dean Russell 
and his associates fitted them for positions of responsible leadership. 
More than this, he gave himself to them, and through these years 
has counseled and helped them. Their enthusiasm for him and for 
the College is a fair index of the value of the Dean’s leadership and 
the value of the training which the College gives. Personally, and on 
behalf of my associates of the General Education Board, I beg to 
extend to him sincere and affectionate congratulations.” 


MESSAGE FROM DR. THOMAS E. FINEGAN 


“Will you be good enough to express to Dean Russell my regret 
at not being able to attend the exercises in honor of his twenty-five 
years of service as the head of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Our legislature is in session and the Governor has called an 
important conference this morning with representatives of the 
legislature for the purpose of considering matters of vital importance 
to the educational system. Attendance at this conference makes it 
impossible for me to keep my engagement to speak briefly at the 
exercises this afternoon. Please present my apologies with the 
assurance that only matters of vital concern would prevent me 
from being present to join with the leaders of education in the 
country in paying that tribute of appreciation and esteem to Dean 
Russell to which his accomplishments in behalf of public education 
for the last twenty-five years have entitled him. The whole field 
of public education has been revolutionized during the period of 
time in which Dean Russell has presided over Teachers College. 
Education in America is rapidly developing along scientific and 
professional lines. The progress which is being made in this respect 
is due to sound leadership. Teachers College under the direction of 
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Dean Russell has exercised a commanding influence in all parts of 
the country in the development of such leadership. It is wholly 
within the truth to say that no single agency has been a more 
potent factor in the development of a sound philosophy of school 
administration than Teachers College. That institution is recognized 
as the great laboratory for an examination and solution of the 
difficult problems of public school administration which confront 
the nation. The accomplishments of Teachers College, the national 
influence which it exerts in public education, and the service which 
it is rendering the nation in the better preparation for citizenship 
which the children are receiving, are due in large measure to the 
vision, the genius, the skill and the scientific knowledge of educa- 
tional affairs which Dean Russell possesses. In behalf of the forty- 
six thousand teachers and the two million boys and girls of Pennsyl- 
vania I extend to Dean Russell our felicitations and our wish for 
the institution the continued growth, prosperity, and service in 
the years to come which it has enjoyed under the sound, steady, 
and effective guidance of its distinguished Dean for the past 
twenty-five years.” 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


A dinner in honor of Dean Russell was given by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and Faculty of Teachers College on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 22, at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. There was an 
attendance of over twelve hundred which included Trustees of the 
College, members of the Faculty, alumni, students, and friends of 
the institution. Miss Lida Lee Tall, president of the Alumni 
Association, presided, and Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of the 
University of Minnesota, acted as toastmaster. The speakers were 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, Mr. Frank R. Chambers, Miss 
Christina Staél von Holstein, Mr. Zenos E. Scott, Professor Mar- 
garet E. Noonan, Professor E. L. Thorndike, and Dean Russell. A 
full account of the dinner appears on pages 280-313 of this number 
of THE RECORD. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION AS A 
UNIVERSITY SUBJECT 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 
Chancellor of New York University 


The training of teachers in this country began on a lower academic 
level than that of the colleges. It took a prophet to anticipate such 
instruction in our higher institutions of learning. New York Uni- 
versity, as early as 1830, called one of these prophets to be professor 
of the philosophy of education. If Thomas H. Gallaudet had not 
had other plans, this would have marked the beginning. 

Eventually, that early morning dream of the founders was 
realized in New York University’s pioneer School of Pedagogy, now 
known as the School of Education. I am happy to bring to-day the 
greetings of this School of Education to her big sister, Teachers 
College, and the personal greetings of Dean Withers to his big 
brother, Dean Russell. 

Half a century after this fruitless call to Dr. Gallaudet, another of 
the major prophets, President F. A. P. Barnard was sounding his 
call for the higher education of teachers. It was a significant 
utterance, but so far as the east was concerned it came as a voice 
in the wilderness. Meanwhile, farther west, the state universities 
had begun to feel a pedagogical impulse. In the seventies and the 
early eighties half a dozen of them had established departments of 
education. Of these the most influential was undoubtedly that of 
the University of Michigan, under Professor William H. Payne and, 
later, Professor B. A. Hinsdale. 

It was during the eighties that the germ of Teachers College was 
sprouting and sending out its tendrils in many directions. Like 
many another interesting beginning in art and education it hovered 
about the region of Washington Square. After a time it came under 
the leadership of a promising and enterprising young graduate of 
Columbia College, bearing the name of Nicholas Murray Butler, 
and soon it was found gravitating in the direction of Columbia 
University. Or shall we say that Columbia gravitated towards 
Teachers College? They were both of them younger, smaller, and 
more impressionable than they are to-day. There is a tradition 
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that Teachers College came first to Morningside Heights and that 
the University followed after. With all of their intimate association, 
there was a certain shyness between them, a certain willingness to 
rest content with a platonic rather than a matrimonial connection, 
to say nothing of a relationship like that of a foster parent to an 
orphan child adopted into the family. But maybe this is ground 
where even angels should fear to tread. Anyway, there is no one 
to question that Teachers College is now and has been for many 
years a member of the Columbia family. It came definitely into 
the “educational system of Columbia University”—I use the official 
phraseology—in that same year in which Dr. Russell became its 
dean. 

We shall detract not at all from Dean Russell's glory if we recog- 
nize the fact that a tremendous work had been accomplished here 
before he came into his deanship. We shall detract not at all from 
the achievements of his predecessors if we declare that the real 
Teachers College, as we know it, had hardly even begun to be when 
he came into his deanship. The real Teachers College is his opus, 
his masterpiece. He has made it by consolidating and widening the 
distinguished company of its friends and supporters. But chiefly 
he has made it by building up a notable faculty, an organized, 
cohesive, and creative faculty. To make such a faculty you must 
bring together a group of strong professors, each of them with a 
mind of his own, and weld them into a brotherhood with a corporate 
mind of its own. If you think this an easy undertaking—well, you 
can tell only by trying. When you see such a phenomenon, however, 
do not ascribe it all to the heavenly-mindedness of those professors, 
but cherchez le doyen who has persuaded them to keep on being 
heavenly-minded. 

Here we have the Columbia catalogue for 1897-98, with its list 
of eighteen members of the Faculty of Teachers College. Most of 
the names are familiar ones to-day. Professor Baker is there; so 
are Professor Dodge, and Miss Baldwin. So is James Earl Russell, 
half way down the list and designated as professor of psychology 
and general method. That was 1897-98. Then here we have the 
catalogue of 1907-08, ten years later, with its ninety-two names 
instead of eighteen in the list of the Teachers College Faculty. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president, James Earl Russell, dean, 
Clyde Furst, secretary. Look over the list of the professors and 
make note of the names that did not appear in that earlier list. You 
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can easily point to a dozen who are known to-day throughout our 
American educational system, all of them added within those first 
ten years of Dean Russell’s administration. There is Frank 
McMurry, our acknowledged master of the art of class-room in- 
struction; there is Edward L. Thorndike, who has made mathemat- 
ics a branch of psychology, along with David Eugene Smith, who 
has made psychology and everything else a branch of mathematics; 
there is Gonzalez Lodge, for whom Latin and Greek are still the 
sovereign lords of American education; and alongside of him is 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, for whom the sum of classical wisdom is 
mens sana in sano corpore—he sings the phrase crescendo; there is 
Julius Sachs, master of secondary education in both theory and 
practice; there is Maurice A. Bigelow, on the way to a directorship 
in practical arts; there is Miss Adelaide Nutting, who lends distinc- 
tion to every phase of the subject of her instruction; there is John 
Dewey, whose philosophy has permeated and stimulated, not to 
say bewitched, this whole establishment, as well as the rest of man- 
kind; there is Samuel Train Dutton—if you care to see how one man 
put out at interest every talent that his Maker gave him, filling his 
seventy years with service to mankind, you have only to read 
Charles Herbert Levermore’s Life of Doctor Dutton; there are David 
S. Snedden and Henry Suzzallo, who came on from Stanford 
University, and there is George D. Strayer, from nearer home—the 
marks of their influence are to be found far and wide in the educa- 
tional systems of this country; there is Paul Monroe—the College 
and the whole educational world have been enriched by his contri- 
bution. 

It is only because of limitations of time that the enumeration 
must stop at this point. You will note, moreover, that I have 
taken no account of additions made in the past fifteen years, 
including such hopeful youngsters as William C. Bagley, Milo B. 
Hillegas, and William H. Kilpatrick. The latest catalogue shows a 
Teachers College Faculty of well over two hundred members. 

It is clear that Dean Russell has been keeping a lookout for men. 
He has shown none of the weakness of a third-rate administrator, 
who is fearful of being eclipsed by his associates. He has never been 
found looking anxiously into some mirror of public opinion to see 
that his halo is on straight. But his associates have no illusions. 
They know their leader. It is this that has kept men of such 
strength and independence working as a united faculty. It is this 
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that has made such men willing to become members of the Faculty 
of Teachers College. 

It is worth while to remark the change in the main function of 
Teachers College which has come with the building up of a Faculty 
of marked initiative and leadership. Not only has it extended its 
activities in many directions, but it has come to be preéminently, 
not a college for teachers, but a college for the teachers of teachers 
and for the directors of teachers. As a natural accompaniment, it 
has ceased to be mainly a school of instruction and has become, 
in increasing measure, a school of research. It has accordingly 
become one of the chief contributors to our newer literature of 
education. 

When I undertook to organize the department of education in 
the University of California, in a former generation, that is, in 1892, 
there was a modest sum available to start a pedagogical section in 
the university library. A portion of this sum was expended in the 
purchase of works in French and German, but I did not wish to 
overload the shelves with what the majority of my students could 
read only with difficulty if at all. Then I was put to it to make a 
justifiable expenditure of even the few hundred dollars remaining. 
Many of the volumes ordered, although standard hand-books of 
the teaching profession, made a trivial showing as compared with 
the collections in agriculture, engineering, jurisprudence, and other 
professional subjects. For use in the class room there was nothing 
available that could be compared with the texts of the older pro- 
fessions. We had, to be sure, Professor Payne’s translation of 
Compayré’s History of Education, a comparatively new work at 
that time, along with Quick’s Educational Reformers; we had 
Spencer’s Education, Bain’s Education as a Science, and some 
thoroughly sensible volumes on the practice of teaching in elemen- 
tary schools. I remember that, aside from Professor Payne's little 
volume on School Supervision, our main reliance in the field of 
administration was the report on City School Systems prepared by 
Mr. John D. Philbrick, and published as a “Circular of Information” 
of the Bureau of Education. When the Report of the Committee of 
Ten appeared in 1894, it provided the best text then available for 
the study of secondary education. 

I have no desire to exaggerate the poverty of this literature. There 
was, as you know, a mass of pedagogical writings already extant in 
English, and it contained, here and there, works of such weight and 
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distinction as would be hard to match in more recent publications, 
Even the past decade has not been prolific in educational classics, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel were there in translation and commentary. 
Herbart was just dawning upon the English-speaking world. 
Doctor William T. Harris was in the full tide of his influence. His 
Psychologic Foundations of Education, however, did not appear until 
1898. President G. Stanley Hall was leading in a new psychological 
approach to education, which aroused and sometimes bewildered 
the teaching fraternity. But with all of this philosophical and 
psychological utterance, the conspicuous lack was on the side of the 
social aspects of education. Our methodology was based on an 
individualistic psychology of one sort or another. Our educational 
history was mainly the history of opinion rather than of institutions. 

Now, Teachers College has not invented the social view of educa- 
tion, but it has been in all of its main departments a conspicuous 
exponent of that view. How much of our newer literature of educa- 
tional institutions and institutional life has come from this one 
source? I cannot say; but I would venture the guess that more 
than half of it is the work of men and women either connected with 
Teachers College or distinctly influenced by Teachers College. 

In its volume and in its erudition this literature is impressive as 
compared with the mass of what had been produced in the preceding 
generation. It has provided a respectable equipment of working 
tools for the training in the teaching profession. From Paul Monroe's 
History and Cyclopedia of Education out in all directions, this 
work has made an unmistakable impress on American education. 
It has gone far to render our teaching in secondary schools and our 
supervision of elementary schools a professional occupation. 

Dean Russell’s personal attitude as a cheerful crusader has gone 
far to confirm the position of schools and departments of education 
in other universities. These schools and departments have been 
built up in the face of simply unbelievable distrust and opposition 
in the academic world. I imagine that Dr. Graves and Dean Russell 
and twenty others of the makers of those departments of education 
in this country could tell some astonishing stories of the difficulty 
of making any sort of impression upon the academic life of the time 
in the direction of pedagogical studies. Having made this one 
professional college for teachers unquestionably a going concern, and 
knowing well the progress making at other centers, this militant 
Dean has not hesitated to affirm that professional standards and 
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professional training in the pedagogical field are already fait accom- 
pli; that the obvious deficiencies on the side of the teaching profes- 
sion are unhappily matched with equally glaring deficiencies on the 
part of the older professions; and that education is advancing with 
the others, and as rapidly as any, toward the scientific determination 
of its practice. 

Back in the beginning of his career, his first significant contribu- 
tion to educational literature was a volume entitled German Higher 
Schools. That was twenty-five years ago, but the book is so charac- 
teristic of the man that it seems worth while to recall it to-day. It 
has not been superseded, in fact, by any later work in English on 
this subject. It represents “almost five years’ continuous study and 
investigation,” two of which he had spent in Germany, visiting 
schools in more than forty towns and cities, and consulting per- 
sonally with many of the foremost leaders of German secondary 
education. It is a remarkably comprehensive work, enlivened with 
carefully studied detail, by way of illustration. It has no trace of 
propaganda, and approval and disapproval are distributed with 
the greatest impartiality. 

I evidently read the book from cover to cover soon after it 
appeared; for when I took my copy down from its shelf yesterday 
to look through it again, I found my pencil markings spotting the 
margins of every chapter, if not of every page; and at the end I 
had written the date, November 8, 1899. 

Indeed, I liked the book so much, both inside and out, that when 
I had a manuscript of my own made ready, I went to the same 
publisher and asked him to issue my book in the same style— 
crown octavo, with corresponding page and type, with the same 
binding in green linen cloth. It was as shameless a proceeding as 
that of a woman copying another woman’s millinery. But the 
young Dean took it all in good part; and so his maiden effort and 
my maiden effort, hand in hand, have gone merrily down these 
years together. 

This is only one recollection of friendly relationships, out of many, 
running back more than a quarter of a century, which render my 
contribution to this symposium a tribute of personal affection. 
Indeed his friendships, innumerable as they are, must be to Dean 
Russell the source of the warmest pleasure connected with this 
anniversary. They reach to all corners of the civilized world. It 
was said of a mediaeval city that “Nirnbergs Hand geht durch alle 
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Land.” So it may be said of Teachers College in the wider world 
of to-day. Its hand goes through all lands. It goes through all 
lands for the betterment of human life. Most of all, it is for the 
betterment of American life. Its graduates show no lack of mis- 
sionary zeal and no conspicuous lack of political sagacity; and the 
ideals of Teachers College are surely leavening American education 
everywhere with an influence that is in overwhelming measure for 
the good. 

There is one great lack from which Teachers College suffers to-day, 
and that lack I would gladly supply if possible. I mean the lack 
of adequate competition. It is lonesome for an institution to tower 
so far above others of its kind. There is a lack of zest when there is 
no close second which may any day step into the leading place. 
We are not able at New York University to offer such a rival at 
the present moment. But we are on the way; and Dean Withers, 
in his genuine affection for Teachers College, may be counted on 
in the next ten years to do all that can be done to provide you 
with an active competitor. I am going to help to the best of my 
ability, for the interests of Teachers College are dear to my heart, 
and I would not willingly leave this thing undone which is so neces- 
sary to her spiritual good. 

Or, to speak more judicially, since competition in the field of 
education is an absurdity or worse, we shall do all in our power to 
give you a good running mate, right here at home. We are grateful 
for the help we have received from Teachers College; we shall help 
all we can in return; and we look forward with happy anticipation 
to the years of friendly relationship which stretch out before these 


two institutions in our home town here at these crossroads of the 
world. 





























THE NARROWING OF WORDS AND THE 
WIDENING OF MINDS 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


Director of Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


Recently a man asked me for a word. He had organized an 
association of persons qualified to engage in a certain field of 
research. He wanted to know what to call them. I could not give 
him the word. I do not think that the word he wanted is in the 
English dictionary, although among its 300,000 there are many 
words that are not so much needed. If he could have borrowed from 
the French he might have said “savants,” but we have no word in 
good usage to correspond to this. The French have a limited vocabu- 
lary and so cannot afford to wear out their words so fast as we do. 
They have to be economical in their language as in their cooking, 
therefore they are good cooks and good linguists. The word “scien- 
tists” could not be used for this word has become narrowed and 
would be most likely to be understood as followers of Mrs. Eddy. 
The term “scholars” might have served, but this too has fallen from 
its high estate and come to mean “pupils,” those who are being 
schooled, not those who have been schooled. “Doctors” would not 
do for that has been reduced in common parlance to mean medicine. 
My name through some accident got into the New York telephone 
directory with the prefix “Dr.” I regretted the distinction when 
anxious women called me up in the night to treat their sick poodles. 
We have invented in America the word “graduate,” but this excites 
the derision of the Britishers who, when they hear it, think of a 
measuring glass instead of a man who is certified by the college au- 
thorities as having been filled with knowledge to the line marked by 
his intelligence quotient. Besides some of these experts had never 
received a college degree, either in cursu or honoris causa. To have 
listed them as “learned men” would have excited an unfavorable 
impression on the public. To have set them down as “sages” would 
have been worse, for the word “sage” calls up a picture in the average 
mind of something grey and pedantic or green and aromatic. 
“Gnostics” are.no longer known, though their opponents, the “agnos- 
tics” are still extant in some localities. 
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The appellation “sophists,” proudly applied to the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece, became later an epithet of contempt. Pythagoras 
refused to be called a “wise man” on the ground that “none is wise 
save God.” He preferred instead to be considered a “lover of wis- 
dom,” a philosopher. This has a modest sound, like the Association 
for the Advancement of Science, or the Young Peoples Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The true philosopher does not profess to be 
one who knows, but merely one who wants to know. The good old 
New England phrase “I want to know” combined with the Missou- 
rian “I must be shown” would be broad enough for the foundation of 
a university. 

But not even that fine word “philosophy” was able to keep the 
divergent branches of learning together. Secession began almost at 
the start. Mathematics was the first to break away and set up for 
itself. In the Alexandrian period there was a widespread withdrawal 
of the physical sciences. In the nineteenth century ethics and eco- 
nomics broke away, and within our own lifetime psychology has 
declared its independence. So the children in turn desert their old 
mother, Philosophia, with little thanks, often with curses. The old 
homestead has fallen into neglect and disrepute. It seems to me that 
there should be an Old Home Week held once a year in which each 
of the severed and several sciences should take thought of its rela- 
tionship to the rest, to the whole, to the world, and to the human 
race. We need a gospel of relativity. The seamless robe of truth has 
been rent into tatters. 

A science may be cultivated alone but it cannot stand alone. No 
science should live by itself or for itself. The phrase “science for 
science’s sake” does not sound so bad, but how about numismatics 
for numismatics’ sake, phytopathology for phytopathology’s sake, 
and taxonomy for taxonomy’s sake? These may not have been so 
formulated but they have been so practiced. Of the pure taxono- 
mists it may be said, “A primrose by the river’s brim, primula 
flava was to him and it was nothing more.” 

So philosophy which was designed to foster the unity of knowledge 
has been one of the chief causes of its diversity and disunion. Its 
field has been narrowed not so much by the encroachments of out- 
siders as by the voluntary contraction of its scope by those who 
bore its name. Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel are called “great 
philosophers,” yet if we consider their efforts to restrict the field of 
philosophy we would have to call them “little philosophers” in the 
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same way that an anti-imperialist in England is called a “little 
Englander.” As Paulsen says: “Philosophy was in a sad state. 
She had relinquished her old possession, the totality of scientific 
knowledge, in order to run after a higher aim, pure knowledge a 
priort. And now the latter with its dialectic method had eluded 
her grasp. Like the dog in the fable who snatched at the shadow and 
lost the meat he had held between his teeth, she lost everything.” 

Paulsen claims its old field and defines philosophy as “the sum 
total of all scientific knowledge.” But such an effort to reclaim the 
seceding sciences is as vain as an edict of the League of Nations 
against a Baltic or Balkan state that insists on being born contrary 
to orders. 

At this rate of reduction there will soon be little left to philosophy 
except its mode of thought, and even that is questioned. It is com- 
ing to be confined to epistomology, to our knowledge of the unknow- 
able, a sad decline from the sum of all that is known. When Plato 
said that states should be ruled by philosophers he did not mean by 
epistomologists. 

Philosophy, having come to mean in common parlance merely 
metaphysical speculation, is repudiated by the man of science and 
the man in the street. Ask a modern scientist if he has a philosophy 
and he is apt to reply, “Search me!” If you search you will, I think, 
find one, but he will not own up to it. 

But the word “science” has suffered a similar deterioration in sig- 
nificance. In the Middle Ages the seven studies that made up the 
university curriculum were called indifferently “the seven liberal 
sciences” or “the seven liberal arts.” Both terms have since so 
narrowed that neither one nor both together could cover them all. 
Science would only claim arithmetic, astronomy, and geometry, and 
art would only claim music and rhetoric, leaving grammar and logic 
out in the cold. Science in the Italian Renaissance included classics 
and law as well as astronomy and physics. The liberal arts and 
sciences have alike become less liberal in the lapse of time. 

“Technics” which originally meant knowledge in general is some- 
times now applied to mere handicraft. To call a man a “fellow,” 
outside of academic circles, may lead to serious consequences. So, 
too, one would be likely to be misunderstood if he should call a 
noble woman a “virago,” or a thrifty housewife a “hussy.” The man 
who knows comes in the course of time to be considered a “knowing 
man” with the suspicion of knowing too much for his neighbors. 
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The “kenning man” becomes the “cunning man.” A master of arts 
gets the reputation of being “artful.” A craftsman is regarded as 
“crafty.” 

“Humanism” is another good word gone wrong. It should include 
all that pertains to man in the highest and widest sense. But now- 
adays the student of the “humanities” is largely occupied with the 
atrocities of the Trojan, Peloponnesian, and Gallic wars. 

So, as we see, words generally degenerate as they grow old. But 
that does not matter much, for we can always make new words so 
long as the alphabet holds out. I am not concerned over the loss of 
a name, but I am with the loss of the type of mind that the name 
once signified. If a word falls into disrepute it is not altogether with- 
out reason. It means that some at least of those who bore it have 
not lived up to its true meaning. The narrowing of a name indicates 
a limitation of vision. The dictionary shows that education, like a 
nebulous star, has a natural tendency to contract, cool down, and 
petrify. 

The reason why I am lecturing you of Teachers College on the 
danger of narrowness is not because you need such warning more 
than others, but because you need it less. This is the general rule in 
regard to lectures. It is the temperance people who turn out to learn 
about the evils of intemperance. It is the religious people who listen 
to sermons, not the sinners. It is Republicans who come to hear a 
Republican spell-binder, and so on. 

Nowhere else would I be so sure of sympathetic hearing for a 
plea for the broadening of education as here in Teachers College, 
where teachers have been taught to teach in the widest sense of the 
word. 

Columbia University is founded upon a battlefield, and in its 
buildings many a battle has been fought that has influenced the 
world as much as did the Battle of Harlem Heights in 1776. Usually 
they were battles between the stand-patter and the reformer in edu- 
cation. Although I was never a member of Teachers College I lived 
for seventeen years within a block of this building, and I used to 
drop into these discussions whenever I had an opportunity and felt 
a desire for excitement. I was sure to learn something novel and 
interesting. I generally learned either that something I had been 
taught was all wrong, or, if not, that I had been taught it in the 
wrong way and therefore had no legitimate right to the knowledge so 
improperly acquired. 
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I cannot at this late date begin to acknowledge in detail my in- 
debtedness to Teachers College for the information and inspiration 
that I casually picked up from my occasional visits, but in running 
over them in my mind I find they were mostly of a similar sort; they 
had the same trend toward the expansion of studies and the break- 
ing down of artificial barriers. 

I remember, for instance, learning that there was more to arith- 
metic than I had realized when I studied it in school. And that 
geography was not completed in the seventh grade but had in it 
enough of human interest to make worth studying to a man. I 
watched the domestic science department enlarge from a kitchen- 
ette into a factory, then into a congeries of factories, the stew-pans 
expand into steam heaters, the clothes wringers transform into 
centrifugal machines, and electricity replace the sooty fire. I wit- 
nessed in these buildings the marriage of art and industry, and in my 
most recent visit under the guidance of a proud parent I discovered 
to my surprise that the pipes of Pan and the lyre of Apollo were not, 
as I had supposed, mythological like Pan and Apollo themselves, 
but were real instruments that children could make to-day and even 
get out of them music of a sort. I found professors engaged in edu- 
cating not merely men and women but also monkeys and mice, 
though I never understood why it was considered desirable to train 
monkeys to open locks, or to teach rats how to make their way 
through mazes. I supposed they knew by instinct how to find their 
way about the house in the dark quite well enough. 

My impression of Teachers College—and you who know it more 
intimately than I will be able to tell if I am right—is that it is an 
institution of widening ideas and widening influences. Emerson 
says that an institution is the lengthened shadow of one man. That 
this applies to Teachers College we all know, and that is why we are 
all here to-day. It is largely the plans that he has laid, the inspira- 
tion that he has imparted, and the collaborators whom he has 
chosen, which have made Teachers College a leader in the educa- 
tional work of the world. 

i I first realized what was the motive power of Teachers College 
some fifteen years ago, when the Independent sent me around the 
country to write up the leading universities. When I came into 
Dean Russell's office he did not treat me as reporters are accustomed 
to being treated. He did not imply by his manner, “You can’t under- 
stand what I’m telling you and you are sure to get it wrong anyway, 
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so I'll just give you a few plain facts and figures with trite remarks 
that can’t cause trouble.” Instead of that he took the pains to ex- 
pound to mea theory of education so ambitious, so far-reaching, and 
so unconventional that it took my breath away. It was—well, it 
was not the sort of thing that I had been used to hearing from col- 
legiate authorities. I did not know that deans harbored such revo- 
lutionary ideas in their heads. I don’t think many of them do. But I 
was still more amazed to see, in the course of years, these startling 
novelties gradually taking form and coming into educational prac- 
tice throughout the country. Dean Russell has the satisfaction of 
seeing many of his heresies become orthodoxies in his twenty-five 
years. 

The experiments here tried out for the first time have altered the 
methods of teaching in all parts of the world. It is an influence that 
widens without lessening. This sounds like a paradox, an impossi- 
bility, but the new knowledge of physics proves it a literal actuality 
in the material world. A dislodged electron will start a ray of light 
that may at any distance dislodge another electron from its atom 
with the same endowment of energy. Sir William Bragg puts this 
point in such a striking way that I want to read the passage to you: 

“T drop a log of wood into the sea from a height, let us say, of 100 
feet. A wave radiates away from where it falls. Here is the corpus- 
cular radiation producing a wave. The wave spreads, its energy is 
more and more widely distributed, the ripples get less and less in 
height. At a short distance away, a few hundred yards perhaps, the 
effect will apparently have disappeared. If the water were perfectly 
free from viscosity and there were no other causes to fritter away the 
energy of the waves, they would travel, let us say, 1000 miles. By 
which time the height of the ripples would be, as we can readily im- 
agine, extremely small. Then at some one point on its circumference, 
the ripple encounters a wooden ship. It may have encountered thou- 
sands of ships before that and nothing has happened, but in this one 
particular case the unexpected happens. One of the ship’s timbers 
suddenly flies up in the air exactly 100 feet, that is to say, if it got 
clear away from the ship without having to crash through parts of 
the rigging or something else of the structure. The problem is, where 
did the energy come from that shot this plank into the air, and why 
was its velocity so exactly related to that of the plank which was 
dropped into the water 1,000 miles away.” 

What occurs in the world of mind is still more wonderful than 
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what occurs in the world of matter. The influence radiated by a man 
or an institution does not decrease as the square of the distance, 
whether measured along a space line or along a time line. The echoes 
of the human voice when reflected from the heads of hearers do not 
reverberate in a weakened and distorted form but often come back 
intensified and clarified. The energy of thought may be multiplied 
by being dissipated. Bishop Berkeley, following the star of empire 
as it makes its way westward, finds a final habitation in California. 
Johann Friedrich Oberlin has migrated to Ohio. A second Cam- 
bridge, well worthy of the name, appears in Massachusetts. 

So it is with Teachers College. Wherever you go, to China or 
Japan, to South America or South Africa, to Europe or Australia, 
you will find in every country those who once were drawn within the 
sphere of Teachers College, and who are now themselves radiating 
centers of its influence. Teachers College corresponds to the old 
definition of infinity, “al circle whose center is everywhere and 
whose circumference is nowhere.” 
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AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN WORLD EDUCATION 


By STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 


Director of the Institute of International Education 


Scientific discovery and invention are daily making the world 
smaller and its peoples neighbors. The railroad enables men to-day 
to go from New York to Boston in as many hours as it took days 
when our national government was founded in 1789. The tele- 
graph and telephone and cable enable men to send information 
almost instantly from one country to another. The radio enables 
a man to speak to the world. Daily is it becoming truer that, just 
as no man can live unto himself, so no nation can live unto itself, 
not even the United States. What is said and what is done in our 
country are soon known to the world. For the very extent of its 
influence to-day, it behooves a nation to take care that it shall be 
known of its best. This is particularly true of the United States, for 
in no country has the worship, as well as the application of science 
so prevailed. Its application has brought in its train so much 
physical welfare and comfort and luxury that devotion to science 
bids fair so to outrun attention to things of the spirit that science 
may become used for more destructive than constructive purposes, 
and in the end result in our very undoing. 

Now, just because America is always in danger of being valued 
abroad for its material contributions must we in some way tie up 
to material improvement the finer things and the finer views of life. 
And it is amazing to what extent that is being done in subtle and 
hidden ways. Three years ago I was in the southeast of Europe and 
while in Croatia passed through a little village. There was one 
house in it far neater than any other, more nicely painted and with 
better fences. The children in it wore shoes and cleaner clothes. 
It was the house of a returned immigrant. He had earned more 
money in the United States than he ever could at home, but he 
had done better than that. He had learned self-respect. He had 
caught something of the hope and ambition for better things that 
animate most of us in America, and his home was a center from 
which radiated many fine things to his neighbors. Now, if immi- 
grants who have come to this country as common laborers can 
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return to their home land and give so much to their neighbors, 
what influence may not be exerted by those who come to us as 
students, to share in our spiritual heritage? 

Students, however, have different outlooks on life than laborers. 
They come as the representatives of other cultures, proud of the 
worth of those cultures, though they are willing to share ours 
But if they are to return to their home countries with a respect and 
admiration and a love for things American, the welcome they 
receive here must be a generous and hospitable one. The admiration 
for their spiritual contributions to human welfare must be hearty. 
There must be no attitude of condescension upon our part. We 
can rejoice that so many of our institutions of education have 
taken so fine an attitude towards the foreign student; but none has 
taken a finer attitude than Teachers College. From every part of 
the civilized globe students flock to this institution, where they 
learn so much about the organization and administration of schools 
and of school systems, of the methods of teaching subjects and of 
educational values generally. But that is only a part of what they 
acquire. It is the spirit that animates this place that counts for so 
much in the opinion of those who are interested in international 
education. The tolerance of view and the open-mindedness which 
characterize its Faculty, the hospitable kindliness and democratic 
attitude of its student body, make Teachers College an unusually 
favorable place where students from abroad may learn to know 
the fine, and I hope, the true America. 

The Great War resulted in the emergence of several new states 
in Europe. The old civilizations of Asia are stirred to-day as they 
never have been in all their history. All these states are proclaiming 
republican forms of government and their allegiance to democracy 
as a social ideal. In many instances their ignorance of the true 
meaning of these terms is pathetic, but not nearly so pathetic as 
their desire to learn more about them. It was from America that 
they received the stimulus; it was from America that they learned 
to put their faith in universal education as the true foundation for 
a new and better national life; it was from America that they 
received the message that even the poorest and humblest child is 
entitled to a degree of education, only limited by native capacity. 
America must not fail these nations. America has supplanted 
Germany as the rendezvous of the foreign student. America must 
not only provide a nobler ideal of life and a finer view of the meaning 
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of education than did Germany, but it must imitate Germany in the 
generous and warm welcome which Germany always extended to 
the foreign student. America must lend them of her best to aid in 
the educational reconstruction that alone can form the foundation 
for the new life which they hope to realize. It is to the colleges and 
universities we must look for this service. It is to Teachers College 
that we are justified in turning most hopefully. 

It is Teachers College that provides the text books that inspire 
the better ideals in education for many a foreign system. It is to 
Teachers College that the leaders of the new and struggling democ- 
racies turn for advisers in their attempt at educational reconstruc- 
tion. In the ninth century, Charlemagne invited Alcuin from 
York to advise in ways of educating his few millions of primitive 
Germans. In the twentieth century, China invites Professor Monroe 
from New York to secure advice that may eventually affect the 
education of a quarter of the human race. I fear that in the rapid 
life which we lead to-day, the real significance of an event like that 
is not appreciated. 

In my position as director of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion I have come to know a great deal about the relative values 
placed by foreign teachers and students upon American institutions 
of higher education. I know that there is none more highly regarded 
than is Teachers College, none more loved by dozens of former 
students working quietly in distant and relatively unknown places 
in the world, trying to realize the ideals they learned within its 
walls, none to which others who came from Europe look with so 
much gratitude for the stimulus to finer practices in education 
with which they hope to improve their own. 

Now this fine reputation of Teachers College abroad has been 
earned entirely within the administration of Dean Russell. Twenty- 
five years ago, Teachers College had not a single foreign student 
within its walls. To-day it has 300 from all over the world, and it 
has given instruction to more than 2000 during that period. Some 
of these alumni have become the inspiration and stimulus of better 
systems of education in their own countries. Were there no other 
reason for this celebration, we would want to come together to 
congratulate him upon the place of influence and prestige his college 
has assumed among institutions of international influence during 
the period of his own administration. Moreover, if the plans which 
have been formulated by Professor Monroe and Dean Russell for 
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an institute of service for foreign students are realized, Teachers 
College will become the Mecca to which the eyes of the finest stu- 
dents of every country of the globe will be turned. I look forward 
to the time when it will occupy a place of influence in international 
education similar to that held by the University of Paris in the 
Middle Ages. 

I rejoice to have been permitted to participate in this celebration 
of Dr. Russell’s twenty-fifth anniversary as dean of Teachers Col- 
lege. May he realize his best hopes for the future! May his tribe 
increase! May Teachers College be duplicated in many places in 
our country so that the agencies for good-will among nations may 
be multiplied! Then may we expect that day by day and in every 
way the world will become better and better and better! 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
AS A PROFESSION 


By G. H. REAVIS 
Dean, School of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


I believe it is no more than twenty-five years ago that beginners 
were quite generally taught to read by the alphabet method. The 
Greeks taught reading that way. The Romans improved the method 
a little, but not materially; and most of our schools were following 
that method twenty-five years ago. Now, however, under a well 
trained teacher, a beginner starts by learning about three words a 
day, knows his pre-primer list in five or six weeks, and reads twelve 
to fifteen books by the end of the year. Although only a short time 
ago it took a whole year to learn the alphabet—and then the child 
did not know 3b and d, and p and gq apart, he now not only can read, 
but does read ten to fifteen books in his first school year, and he 
learns the alphabet before the year is half over. 

In the same way he learns arithmetic and many other things. 
The difference is due to the way in which he is taught. We have 
learned much about how to teach, and most of what we know about 
it has been learned in the last twenty-five years. 

We have also learned that how to teach can be taught; and thus 
that there is such a thing as teacher training. There has been 
developed a verifiable body of subject matter worthy of being 
taught on a college or university plane. This body of subject matter 
makes teacher training possible. It makes possible teaching as a 
profession. It has sent thousands of students to school to take 
teacher-training courses, and has greatly increased the respect the 
public has for teaching as a profession. 

Books on education written twenty years ago usually began with 
an attempt to define the aim of education. The first chapter as a rule 
ended with the conclusion that the aim of education could not be 
defined, or that it could only be described indefinitely. From the 
conclusion that education could not be defined, the author went on 
through the book, trying to tell how this undefinable thing could 
be realized. He had practically nothing else to say. 

I have understood from students who were here fifteen years ago 
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that it was not uncommon to have the same reference assigned at 
that time in four different courses, in four different departments, 
under four different instructors; and that by a careful study of the 
reference, one might submit the same or a similar report to all four 
departments. It was of course necessary to master the single refer- 
ence but once. That practice had been outgrown when I became 
a student in Teachers College, a little less than ten years ago. 

Five years ago it became necessary for Teachers College to re- 
organize a number of its courses, so that the fundamentals of each 
field of work might be offered in one major course. It is a long 
stride from the time when there was not enough reference material 
to go around, to the time when the field is so rich that selection is 
one of the hardest problems in the organization of teacher-training 
courses. 

Leadership in the development of this body of subject matter is, 
I think, the contribution of Teachers College. It was twenty-five 
years ago that Thorndike, then twenty-three years of age, wrote in 
the introduction to his treatise on animal intelligence that he pro- 
posed to make educational psychology as free from introspection 
as was physics. Though he later said that this statement should be 
discounted and an allowance made for a certain exuberance of 
youth, and though he does not make the claim to-day, I believe 
we will agree that if he has not actually accomplished his early 
ambition he has certainly gone a long way towards it. 

Thorndike was the first to use quantitative treatment of problems 
in education; and the quantitative study of these problems is 
responsible in a very large measure for the development of this 
body of subject matter. As a result of that treatment we have 
educational psychology in its present form and broader aspects, 
brought down from the clouds and made tangible, useful, and work- 
able. We have a mass of new information on elementary school 
method, and on class-room procedure in general. The measurement 
movement alone has produced a wealth of valuable and useful 
literature. Out of the study of individual differences has come the 
junior high school and a reorganized school program. 

Educational administration, by adding something which it has 
drawn from business, has been developed so that there is now a 
body of subject matter worthy of being taught on a university 
plane; this information alone, developed in this institution, has 
done more toward the reorganization and the standardization 
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of public school practice than any other movement which the schools 
have known. 

The body of subject matter in education has grown until to-day 
practically all institutions have departments of education. Prince- 
ton is perhaps the only university with a claim to first rank, without 
a department of education, but Princeton has never emphasized 
professional training; so that really no institution which emphasizes 
professional training has failed to incorporate as a part of its pro- 
gram a department of education. 

It is no small feat for a body of subject matter to win its way and 
be welcomed into existing institutions, even after that body of 
subject matter is organized and developed. Recall, for example, 
the obstacles which science had to overcome, and the organization 
of a new group of colleges by the Jesuits as a result of their op- 
position. 

Or consider the case of the land-grant colleges. It was in 1862 
when the Morrill Act provided for the organization of a college to 
teach agriculture and the mechanic arts in each of the several states. 
These colleges were founded chiefly to provide training for students 
from the working and middle classes. That was before science had 
come into the curriculum. Darwin's Origin of Species was just off 
the press; chemistry, the earliest of the sciences in its development, 
had scarcely made a beginning; engineering had taken form from 
the start, probably because the subject matter of that curriculum 
lent itself more readily to class-room teaching than did the subject 
matter of agriculture. The land-grant colleges tried for twenty-five 
years to develop courses in agriculture. Students during that period 
were given all sorts of so-called practical work, from cleaning out 
basements to milking cows; one course in rural architecture took 
as its text Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

After twenty-five years, when agriculture as a subject for col- 
legiate instruction had about fallen from grace, if it ever had any, 
an appeal was made to Congress for experiment stations; and the 
Hatch Act became a law in 1887. The experiment stations gathered 
the facts out of which the science of agriculture evolved, and the 
agricultural colleges took on new life. In 1895, the number of 
students in their courses began to increase. Although the agri- 
cultural colleges had been in operation for thirty years, they had 
less than three thousand students. In the ten years following 1895, 
however, the number of students in agriculture grew more than 
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six-fold, and caught up with the registration in engineering in the 
same institutions. During that same period the schools of engineer- 
ing grew a little less than three-fold. Since 1905, the departments of 
agriculture in the land-grant colleges have had a larger enrolment 
than the departments of engineering. 

In 1901, six years after the number of students first began to 
increase, the state legislatures began quite generally to appropriate 
more money than was necessary to secure the federal grant. 
The state appropriations have since increased more and more 
rapidly. 

The farmers came to realize that agriculture has a usable body 
of subject matter—something worth knowing. They learned, for 
example, that there is a better way to identify bacteria than with 
ordinary spectacles; that you cannot analyze fertilizer with a 
pitch-fork; and that it is better to study the preparation of the seed 
bed than to consult the phases of the moon. 

This change in the attitude of the farmer has spread, until to-day 
the land-grant colleges, with their county agents, probably have 
stronger public support than any other educational organization 
in the country. They probably have the strongest organization in 
the United States except the two political parties. This has been 
made possible through research promoted by federal and state ap- 
propriations which began with the Hatch Act in 1887. 

If time permitted, another parallel could be taken from the field 
of medicine. As the basic sciences underlying medicine have been 
developed, medicine has taken on new life. The medical pro- 
fession’s hold on the public has grown as its ability to serve the 
public has grown. 

A great beginning was made when Teachers College began, 
twenty-five years ago, to study education with the definiteness with 
which the physical sciences are studied, and its outstanding con- 
tribution is the content which makes up the major part of what 
is new in teacher-training programs. In this leadership Teachers 
College has enjoyed a singular opportunity for service. 

Teachers College has furnished the men for staffs of other teacher- 
training institutions. A poll was recently made of the three schools 
of education in California. In the three schools there are eighteen 
full professorships of education; twelve of them are filled by gradu- 
ates of Teachers College, and four others are filled by men who were 
trained by graduates of Teachers College, leaving only two of the 
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eighteen professors who are neither children nor grandchildren of 
Teachers College. 

In the normal schools of that far-away western state there are one 
hundred forty-five professors or heads of departments of education. 
Fifty-five of them at present are graduates of Teachers College. 
Eighty others are students of Teachers College graduates, leaving 
only ten of the one hundred and forty-five who are neither children 
nor grandchildren of Teachers College. California in this respect is 
only typical of other states, for most of the heads of departments of 
education and deans of education in the United States are graduates 
of Teachers College. Approximately four hundred professorships of 
education are filled by graduates of Teachers College. 

Among other Teachers College graduates are included eight 
hundred city superintendents, seventy-five state and federal officers 
of education, and between thirty-five and forty college and univer- 
sity presidents. Teachers College has not only developed the sub- 
ject matter, but it has been the only place where one could master it. 

This growth has all come about in a period of twenty-five years. 
It has come about here because in this institution has been collected 
a group of men the like of which we may never see again in a single 
institution. One man not only saw the problem and how it should 
be attacked, but had that rare insight which enabled him to select 
and develop men to do the great work. 

Mr. Carnegie asked that it should be written on his monument, 
“Here lies a man who had the faculty of gathering about himself 
men greater than himself.” But the ability to select and develop 
such men is in itself an ability superior to the ability of any of the 
individuals thus developed. 
































GROWTH IN TECHNIQUE AND 
CLASS-ROOM METHODS 


By MARY PENNELL 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


Those of us who have gone out from this great institution are al- 
ways looking forward to the time when we can come back and meet 
Dean Russell and the members of the Faculty who have been to us 
so great a source of inspiration and practical help. On this occasion, 
commemorating Dean Russell’s twenty-fifth anniversary as dean 
of the College, alumni all over this country and in foreign lands are 
present, at least in spirit, bringing their praise and gratitude to 
him who has directed this institution so wisely. 

I like to think of Teachers College as the great central broad- 
casting station for teachers. Throughout the year there are being 
sent out messages to which everyone may “listen in,” by adjusting 
his receiving apparatus to catch the special information or inspira- 
tion that he desires. Adjustment to one wave-length will bring a 
message from the department of psychology; the change to another 
wave-length enables us to secure information about supervision; 
a third puts us into communication with the department of ad- 
ministration; and we might add almost indefinitely to the list. 

To carry the figure a bit further, not only are experts constantly 
sending from every department, but so thoroughly is the wave- 
length of each department adjusted to that of every other, that 
“interference” is avoided, “electric chaos” prevented, and the sum 
total of the various messages constitutes a unified force working for 
the best in education, and making itself felt in the class rooms which 
are the receiving stations where the separate messages are picked up. 

For twenty-five years the messages have been radiating from the 
central station, and already, so great have been the changes in 
class-room methods in that length of time, it is easy to draw a sharp 
contrast between the typical procedure in a class room of 1900 or 
thereabouts and that in a class room of 1923. 

Let us enter a class room of twenty-five years ago when methods 
were still dominated by faculty psychology; when the aim of edu- 
cation was the acquisition of knowledge and the training of the will. 
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You may think the picture that follows extreme, but it is well within 
the bounds of fact. 

The room is poorly lighted and ventilated. There are fixed seats 
designed with little regard for the physical nature of the child. 
These seats have little runways or rather walkways between them. 

A bell rings, the outside doors open, the children march in two 
by two under the careful supervision of teachers stationed at regular 
intervals along the way, and take their seats. The teacher enters and 
takes her seat on a raised platform, the better to detect any disorder 
or attempt at sociability. At the stroke of a call bell on the teacher’s 
desk all hands are folded, all eyes are turned expectantly (?) toward 
the teacher, and silence reigns supreme. 

The teacher now assigns to one group a certain number of pages 
or topics to be studied, and then turns her attention to the group 
about to recite. Her eye is forever watchful, however, to detect any 
movement in the study group. 

If the subject is geography, skillful questioning now takes place 
to see how well the children have learned their lessons either in a 
previous period or at home. No attention is paid to the relative 
values of these facts, nor to the relationship they bear to one another 
and to the lives and interests of the children. No questions are 
asked which call for independent reasoning. No opportunity is 
given for the children to ask questions. If all facts have been 
memorized, that is all that is required. If any child misses he is 
required to stay after school and write the correct answer twenty- 
five times so that he will not forget it. 

If the subject is reading, the teacher tells the children to turn 
to page 99 and begin the lesson. The child on the front seat rises, 
states the number of the page and the name of the story, and begins 
to read. He is stopped instantly, for he has forgotten to put the 
thumb and little finger of his left hand at the front of his book and 
the remaining fingers at the back. After he corrects this funda- 
mental error he is allowed to read until the teacher tells him to stop. 
Then the child directly behind him takes up the reading, and so on 
around the class. The teacher corrects all mispronunciations, 
reads passages for the children to imitate, and sees that they sit 
in nice straight rows. She also indicates just how much each one 
shall read, often stopping a child in the middle of a sentence to see 
if the next child is paying attention. Woe be unto the child who 
becomes interested in the story and reads on, thus losing the place. 
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Do you wonder that when the signal for dismissal rings, the 
faces of all the children except those who are to be kept in brighten? 
And yet such a school room was the natural outgrowth of the philos- 
ophy and psychology of the times. The aim of education was the 
acquisition of knowledge for individual gain. The training of the 
will was to be secured by obedience to external authority and by 
the performance of disagreeable tasks. 

Formal discipline ignored the child. It left no room for freedom, 
for the development of those finer traits of character which make 
life worth living. 

When I think of the way subject matter was developed in those 
days, I am reminded of the story of a real estate agent. He was sent 
to an outlying district to sell land. On the first day no one appeared. 
On the second day no one appeared. On the third day, however, 
a man was seen approaching the office. At once the real estate 
agent became very busy. He scattered papers all over his desk and 
all over the floor, and when the man appeared this conversation was 
going on over the telephone: “No, I am sorry, there is not a lot left 
in that tract which was advertised. I have a lot across the street.” 
“A corner lot?” “Oh, no, my dear man.” “Yes; I will hold one, for 
one hour only.” Then the agent hung up the receiver and turned 
to the man who had entered and said, “Now, my good man, what 
can I do for you?” And the man replied, “I was sent out by the 
telephone company to connect the wires.” 

So, in education, we forgot to make the vital connection between 
the subject matter and the lives of the children. 

In contrast with this picture let us step into a modern public 
school room. The room is well lighted and ventilated, with the 
proper amount of air and floor space for each child. Beautiful 
pictures which appeal to children are on the walls; growing plants 
are in the windows. Low cabinets built into the walls are filled with 
materials the children need in carrying on their activities. A library 
table equipped with supplementary readers and reference books is 
in one corner. Movable chairs and tables have replaced the fixed 
desks and seats. 

Although it is only half-past eight, a number of children are 
present. We know by their faces that they are not there as a punish- 
ment. Closer examination shows that one group is working on the 
representation of a Swiss village. Another group is arranging an 
exhibit of articles which the United States gets from Switzerland. 
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A group of girls is busy making costumes for a Swiss folk dance. 
Still other children are about the library table. What is going on? 
We ask the children and they explain that they are to invite another 
grade to “An Afternoon in Switzerland.” 

When the teacher arrives the different groups eagerly call for her 
to come and see what they are doing. The children ask her advice 
and help. She criticizes their work and asks suggestive questions 
which cause them to see necessary improvements or additions. 

When a gong in the hall sounds, many children come flocking 
into the class room as they would into any other building, talking 
and laughing together quietly. The children working about the 
room now go to their seats. 

After a few minutes spent in opening exercises and announcements 
made by the group having general charge of the program, the 
teacher asks if any one has found additional reasons why Switzer- 
land is called the “Playground of Europe and the Workshop of the 
Swiss.” The children decide whether the contributions presented 
are of sufficient importance to add to their main organization. 
They then take up the sub-problem for the day, which is, “Why are 
tourists usually able to find in Switzerland the climate they like 
best?” The children have worked at this problem during a study 
period, and reference books have been given to individuals for 
special reports. 

The children are eager to give information about the problem. 
The teacher keeps them talking to the point, carefully checks the 
accuracy of statements made, because she herself knows the subject 
matter, and asks thought-provoking questions. Some of these 
questions the children can reason out for themselves; others they 
cannot answer until additional data are secured. No guess work is 
allowed ; real reasoning from cause to effect is demanded. 

The teacher does not permit the children to ask aimless questions 
of each other, thinking that in so doing she is having a socialized 
recitation, but thoughtful inquiry is encouraged. 

Facts in relation to climate, surface features, and location are 
fixed through the numbers of associations made and through the 
pleasure resulting from these associations, rather than through 
mechanical drill. 

The children do not leave this problem at the end of the geogra- 
phy period, but it becomes subject matter for the development of 
language ability. To make the afternoon interesting and profitable 
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to the invited guests, the children must be able to present the 
subject matter well. Many spelling, writing, and reading periods 
are spent on geographical material pertaining to the problem. 
The children are hardly aware when one period ends and another 
begins. 

Let us visit a reading lesson and see if any changes have taken 
place in this subject. No graveyard quiet is here, but the hum of a 
busy workshop. Small groups of four or five children are sitting or 
standing about the room. Each of these is under the leadership 
of one of their own number. With the exception of the leaders, 
these children are weak in oral reading and are working definitely 
to overcome the defects revealed by the use of standard tests. 
The leaders are those strong in both oral and silent reading. The 
stories the groups are using have been read silently in another 
period and the thought checked. The children are now taking the 
parts of the various characters in the stories selected. 

The rest of the group is having a silent reading lesson with the 
teacher. She arouses interest in the selection by recalling the 
children’s experiences along the main line of the material to be read, 
and then gives them a question to answer or has them tell her what 
they wish to find out in the story. 

The children recall points which they are going to keep in mind 
as they read, such as avoidance of head and lip movements. They 
then turn to the table of contents, find the selection, and begin to 
read. While these children are reading silently the teacher notes 
habits which need correcting, and helps them overcome individual 
difficulties. She also attends to the needs of the small groups at 
this time. 

As the children finish the silent reading of the material, they select 
the part they think would be most interesting to read aloud, or they 
select and name the big pictures or divisions of the story. When the 
major portion of the group finishes reading, the children give the 
answer to the question which called for the main thought in the 
selection. The teacher asks other questions which enhance the 
enjoyment and appreciation of the story as well as serve as a test 
of silent reading. These include fact questions, judgment and 
organization questions, and questions involving the use of the diffi- 
cult words in the selection. Some of these questions call for oral 
reading, others for the reproduction of the thought in the child’s 
own words. The children themselves decide the amount necessary 
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to be told or read in order to answer the exact question asked. This 
calls for clear thinking. The mechanics of reading in this lesson are 
subordinated to thought getting, and reading becomes “thinking 
under the stimulus of the written page.” 

Behind such changes in method as are illustrated in these two 
class rooms, are certain changes of theory. What are these changes? 

First, to-day the center of gravity is found in the child, not in the 
subject matter. The aim of education is social efficiency, not the 
acquisition of knowledge either for culture or individual gain. Right 
social or moral habits can be developed only through participation 
in social situations. 

Second, the recitation period is a means of stimulating children 
to think, not merely to test or instill facts. The teacher is the friend 
and adviser of children, the guide of instruction, the one who 
helps them to become rich in purposes, and to form habits and 
attitudes necessary for good citizenship; not the drill master, the 
hearer of lessons, the policeman. 

Third, the child is made to feel the need of the subject matter as a 
means to furthering his interests and to carrying on his activities. 
The child’s life, however, does not need to be cut up into so many 
minutes of history, geography, language, writing, or spelling. These 
subjects should be held together by means of a central activity, 
problem, or project. 

Finally, our whole conception of the child has changed; he is not 
thought of as a receptacle for knowledge, but as a thinking individual 
with purposes of his own. Childhood is a time when habits of right 
thinking and doing must be developed through participation in a 
democracy; it is not a time when facts are merely to be put into 
cold storage for future use. 

Teachers College has been one of the leaders in every advance 
which education has made. She led in the application of the Her- 
bartian movement when it swept this country. Then the aim of 
education was the development of many-sided interests. The center 
of gravity was still in the subject matter, but the child began to 
enter a little more into the situation; his interests and experiences 
were things to be considered. The function of the teacher was to 
impart knowledge through the use of the five formal steps and to 
build up interests, rather than to test whether facts had been learned. 

With the coming of the Froebelian movement, with its con- 
ception of children as self-active human beings whose chief business 
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is to develop through play, we find Teachers College with a kinder- 
garten, formal, to be sure, as all kindergartens were in those days, 
and entirely apart from the rest of the educational system. An 
eminent educator from Wales visiting America in the early nineties 
made this statement: “In America the kindergarten is a complete 
and independent entity, self-contained and living for itself alone.” 

Teachers College has undoubtedly been the greatest factor in 
modifying the kindergarten in the light of child study, the social 
aim of education, and modern scientific methods, until the kinder- 
garten no longer stands as an independent entity, but is an integral 
part of elementary education. 

With the beginning of the pragmatic philosophy of to-day, came 
the movement to have the schools less formal, to have them become 
miniature societies where children could learn to think for them- 
selves and to develop moral habits through participation in real 
social situations. The importance of developing the child’s ability 
to think and study is receiving increasing attention. Method of 
study is recognized as a vital part of class-room work. Supervised 
study periods are common. 

The recitation period is becoming more and more a place where 
children are stimulated to think for themselves, to select, evaluate, 
organize, and use subject matter in relation to carrying on purposes 
of value to them. This makes the logical presentation of subject 
matter impossible. The child rather than the subject matter of the 
curriculum is truly becoming the center of gravity. Teachers College 
has led in analyzing the process of thinking and studying, and in 
applying this knowledge to class-room procedure. 

With attention centered primarily on the child rather than on 
the subject matter of the curriculum, there arose the need of more 
accurate scientific means of measuring changes in children resulting 
from class-room teaching. It is natural that the first measurement 
should be that of the subject matter of the various studies. In the 
measurement of achievement, the effort to replace mere matter of 
opinion by scientific measurements is a great step in advance. 
Standard tests are of untold value provided the teacher uses the 
scientific data which they furnish as a means of diagnosis, and 
then applies remedial measures. No one realizes more keenly than 
the scientific worker that standard tests are sometimes misused, 
and become harmful when they cause the teacher’s attention to 
again be centered on the subject matter of instruction rather than 
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on the child to be taught, and cause mechanical drill to be resorted 
to. This unfortunately too often happens. 

Standard tests revealed the need of greater knowledge of the 
physical and mental capacities of children in order that the right 
kind and amount of subject matter might be determined. Intelli- 
gence tests are undoubtedly one of the greatest contributions to 
education in the last few years. In the field of tests and measure- 
ments Teachers College is again in the lead. We are looking for- 
ward to the time when this institution will make a further contribu- 
tion to education by giving us a means of measuring the more in- 
tangible but by far the more important results of education, the 
habits, attitudes, and appreciations necessary for good citizenship. 

With greater understanding of pragmatic philosophy and deeper 
insight into child nature due to the untiring efforts of the psycholo- 
gists, physiologists, and sociologists, the educational world is making 
more and more definite attempts to put into practice the teachings 
of the great leader of educational thought, Dr. John Dewey. 

The curriculum itself is being changed. It is being socialized. 
Portions of subject matter which seem to have little significance 
in the life of to-day are being eliminated, extra-curricular activities, 
such as the Boy Scout movement, are being included. The needs of 
all types of children are being met through special classes. In 
practice as well as in theory all children are not expected to do the 
same amount of work. School buildings and equipment are be- 
coming standardized so that social activities may be carried on. 

More and more is the educational world coming to believe in the 
point of view which emphasizes the use of purposeful activities in 
the school room, call them by any name you please, problems, 
projects, project-problems, problem-projects. The use of activities 
or purposeful acts causes the class rooms to become real, not arti- 
ficial, miniature societies. Natural opportunities arise for the 
development of leaders and intelligent followers, for the exercise of 
self-control, codéperation, and fair play. Activities give excellent 
opportunity for the development of individuality, but keep the 
individual in right relation to the rest of the group. 

Worth-while activities cannot be carried on without knowledge of 
the subject matter of the curriculum. The children feel this and 
become agents in their own education. The solving of problems and 
the mastery of facts in relation to these activities utilize to the 
fullest extent the laws of learning. 
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The amount of subject matter to be mastered can vary in the 
same class according to the ability of the individuals, which is 
ascertained through the use of mental tests. Each child can work 
to his maximum mental capacity in a group in which his chrono- 
logical age fits him to be best adapted socially. 

This point of view also takes into account the emotional life of a 
child. More and more are we coming to realize that appreciations 
and attitudes toward life must be taken into account in the learning 
process. This is perhaps the most recent contribution of Teachers 
College to the technique of teaching. 

These changes in class-room methods, which have had to be so 
briefly outlined, could not have taken place in the elementary 
school, the junior high school, and the senior high school without 
leaders trained both in administration and in the technique of teach- 
ing. Teachers College has been one of the leading institutions 
where such training could be secured. 

Twenty-five years ago when Dr. Russell was invited to become 
dean of Teachers College, he was advised by one of the most promi- 
nent superintendents of the day to decline. “There is no need of a 
graduate school of education. Any one who has a college degree is 
able to teach,” said this superintendent. 

To-day there are at Teachers College more matriculated graduate 
students than in all the other prominent universities in the United 
States and Canada combined. This perhaps is the greatest con- 
tribution of Teachers College to education—that through Dean 
Russell’s leadership it has placed education on the same plane with 
other professions. It has made leaders in education feel that tech- 
nical training is necessary in order that superintendents, teachers, 
and children may be able not only to “tune in” with their environ- 
ment, but to become broadcasting stations of all that is finest and 
best in life. 














PREPARATION FOR LEADERSHIP IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By CHARLES A. PROSSER 


Director, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In the closing years of the nineteenth century, Dean Russell came 
into his own as head of this institution. Indeed, the full period of 
his reign as dean over a distinct college on an independent founda- 
tion lies entirely within the present century. No other period in 
American education has witnessed so marvellous a growth, such 
sweeping changes, so marked a flowering and fruition of visions and 
aims. To describe the progress achieved during this time by Amer- 
ican schools is only to picture the development of Teachers College 
itself and the contributions which it has made and is now making to 
sound educational theory and efficient educational practice. 

This service to the educational systems of the United States has 
been rendered both directly and indirectly: directly through the 
studies, publications, and addresses of Dean Russell and his staff 
on educational problems; and indirectly through the leadership 
everywhere furnished by Teachers College through her loyal sons 
and daughters. Coming here as to a touchstone for inspiration and 
instruction, they have returned to the service of the schools, 
quickened in their interest and sense of responsibility to the teacher’s 
calling; strengthened in their professional aims and ambitions; 
equipped with the vision and the knowledge which bring power 
and resourcefulness; holding high standards as to the meaning of 
expert service and professional leadership; and thrilled with a 
heightened conception of the civic purpose of education and the 
social mission of the schools. 

In respect to their ambition and ability the students of this 
institution have been and are now a selected, and therefore, a 
superior group. Prepared here for larger usefulness they have gone 
forth to assume their rightful leadership in every kind and form 
and phase of American education. Ubiquitous, they have almost 
preémpted the field. Scattered from coast to coast, there is no 
national service in education without them; there is scarcely a state 
service in which they are not shaping the work of the schools; there 
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is virtually no urban school system where they are not present in 
growing numbers as a constructive force. Even the rural districts 
are to an increasing degree feeling the influence of their leadership. 

If an institution is but the lengthened shadow of a man, then 
Teachers College is Dean Russell’s lengthened shadow. But every 
great social movement is after all only the lengthened shadow of an 
institution. The shadow of Teachers College is not an image on 
Columbia Heights limned by the sun. It is the progress and achieve- 
ments in American education which this institution more than any 
other has wrought through its Dean, staff, and student body; and 
what a substantial shadow they make! 

Unlike Peter Schlemihl the Dean has two very large, very dis- 
tinct, and very famous shadows of himself: Teachers College on 
Columbia Heights; and the spirit and works of Teachers College men 
and women, wherever people through their faith in education have 
set up a school. Best of all, unlike old Schlemihl, the Dean can see 
them both, and see them as they stand in the full fruition of his 
dreams and his hopes. 


FIVE GREAT DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 


The progress of American education since Teachers College came 
into being can be, and usually is, measured in a superficial way by 
all such norms as the swelling budget of expenditures, the rapidly 
increasing numbers attending high school and colleges, and the 
rising standards of qualifications for teachers employed in the public 
service. These are gratifying, but far more important and significant 
are certain enormous and far-reaching developments in public and 
endowed education which have taken place throughout the United 
States, in every one of which Teachers College has up to the present 
time at least played a leading role—in most of them the leading role. 

These are too numerous to be catalogued here. For my purposes, 
I shall enumerate only five which seem to me beyond debate: 


1. A demand, now quite general everywhere, for expert and 
trained leadership in all fields of education. 


Ny 


An appreciation of the science of educational method leading 
to its widespread acceptance and use—all this due in large part 
to the enormous advance in educational psychology. 


3. The evolution of the definite use or practice of experimental 
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work, including experimental schools, in all phases of educa- 
tion. 


4. A quickened and gradually widened interest in health educa- 
tion. 


5. The movement for vocational education bringing with it the 
development of vocational education through schools to 
supplement general school education, to reinforce apprentice- 
ship, and to provide useful substitutes for “pick up” vocational 
education. 


While these five movements are by no means all-inclusive, they 
are characteristic and typical because they represent the spirit and 
trend of American education during the last two decades. At first 
glance they seem to present rather widely diverging demands and 
goals. Closer analysis shows, however, that they do have at bottom 
the same common aim: to make education, instruction, if you please, 
function effectively. 

The last two, physical education and vocational education, have 
for their purpose the more effective functioning of instruction in 
life, the meeting through training of certain hitherto neglected 
demands of life and of work: physical education, by equipping the 
youth with a sound body so that he may be a healthful, vigorous, 
efficient citizen; and vocational education, so that he may be able 
better to follow some calling or occupation as a self-dependent citi- 
zen, supporting himself and those dependent upon him in that citi- 
zenship. 

The first three demands or developments in present-day educa- 
tion, expert leadership, scientific educational method, and ex- 
perimental work in education, have for their immediate purpose the 
more effective functioning of instruction within the schools through 
better facilities, better teachers, and better methods. In common 
with physical education and vocational education, however, this 
more scientific handling of the administrative and pedagogical 
problems of the schools has for its ultimate aim with the educator 
and its justification with the taxpayer the more efficient preparation 
of youth for social usefulness. The machinery and procedure of the 
schools are after all only a means to an end, that end being the de- 
velopment of many-sided youth more successfully to meet the 
social and economic requirements of his environment. 
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It does not require the gift of prophecy, however, to predict that 
when the educational expert has, with the aid of psychology and the 
experimental school, perfected and standardized a scientific process 
of teaching and learning, the emphasis will again shift with renewed 
vigor from how to teach back to the question of what to teach, 
in other words to the question of what subjects the schools should, 
as a social agency, give to different groups of people, young or old, 
with their widely differing interests and abilities, tendencies and 
aptitudes, backgrounds and experiences, conditions and opportuni- 
ties, aims and ambitions. And here again, the country will turn to 
Teachers College as of old for programs and for the leadership 
through which to put them into effect. 


THE NEW REALISTIC MOVEMENT 


As a public agency, the schools of this democracy have in every 
age reflected the current political and social philosophy, the domi- 
nant social theory and aim of the day. However it may be phrased, 
that aim to-day is social efficiency through mass conservation. 
Consequently, layman and educator alike are no longer defining 
education in terms of personal accomplishment or political rights, 
but in terms of social necessity, social efficiency, social conservation, 
social adjustment. Out of these conceptions grows the double de- 
mand for effective work in the schools themselves, and for the 
effective performance of the social job called life by their product 
of trained youth. Here regular educator and special educator, 
idealist and realist find common ground and participate in a common 
task. 

Any determined attempt to improve performance in any phase 
of human endeavor demands more intelligent dealing with real 
facts and real situations. On the aim side, these latter-day develop- 
ments within the schools constitute “the efficiency movement in 
American education.” On their performance side, they may well be 
called “the realistic movement in American education,” a movement 
so widespread and so sweeping in its program as to make from our 
vantage points the efforts of the early “realists” seem elementary and 
futile indeed, and yet one which in any widely accepted form at 
least is entirely a product of the present century. The nineteenth 
century furnished an abundance of idealism in education. The 
twentieth century has added the realism by which this idealism 
may check, correct, and realize itself. 
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It will be difficult to say which is the more dangerous in American 
education, the idealist, unwilling to face the real conditions under 
which education must be conducted and to which it must therefore 
be adapted, or the realist, applying his remedies unchecked and un- 
guided by a quickening vision of the meaning of life, the possi- 
bilities of social betterment, and the destiny of men. 

This realistic movement having its beginnings virtually at the 
threshold of this century has substituted a pragmatic for a specu- 
lative philosophy as the basis of educational reasoning. Since 
teaching is largely the guidance from without of the self-activity 
of a neural mechanism, the educational psychologist has been set 
to work to learn by experiment how that mechanism operates in 
the process of learning. With his mounting contributions as a 
basis, pedagogical experts have made abiding progress in scientific 
educational methods. To be sure of their results, these methods are 
being checked not only under the controlled condition of the ex- 
perimental schools, but under the real conditions under which they 
must be used in public schools everywhere. When once demon- 
strated as sound and workable, these methods are going into effect 
rapidly throughout the land. 

In recognition of the fact that the purpose of public education 
at least is to adjust youth to the social demands of his day, these 
demands upon him have been studied; and they are to an in- 
creasing degree determining what the schools shall teach and when 
they shall teach it. Facing the mounting budget of expenditures 
for public education, public and schoolmen alike are insisting 
upon a business administration of the schools which will safeguard 
public funds and insure the most economical use of every dollar 
expended, and which will be consistent with the effective training 
of our youth. 

Realizing the magnitude of the program for universal education, 
the difficulties to be met, and the vital importance of the social 
issues at stake, public sentiment is more and more demanding that 
educational leadership everywhere shall be taken from the educa- 
tional politician who manipulates, and given to the educational 
expert who knows and leads because he knows. 

This realistic movement, young as it still is, demands, and has 
made marvellous strides in, the substitution of fact for fancy; 
science for notion; plan for trial and error; experiment for guess; 
test for claim and boast; constructive program for outworn shib- 
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boleth; business methods for confusion and wastefulness; experts 
for time servers; professional leadership for political “hokum”; 
social values for personal accomplishments; social aims and benefits 
for personal and individual ends. If one may be permitted to use 
a phrase from the world of affairs in which the work of the schools 
must function, this realistic movement means that we are trying 
“to get down to brass tacks in education.” 

When Dean Russell took charge of a small department of me- 
chanic arts at Columbia, he saw not only the condition of the schools 
and their need for scientific procedure, but the trend of the times 
which was apparent more unmistakably in this centre of the 
country’s economic life, perhaps, than almost anywhere else. Indeed 
the movement for greater efficiency in the affairs of industry, 
agriculture, and commerce was already on its way. He sensed the 
spread of the demand for the more efficient performance of human 
activities to the work of the schools. Catching its spirit, he seized 
the opportunity which in the short space of a quarter of a century 
has made this institution the leader of leaders in the educational 
affairs of the nation. Through Teachers College he added realism 
to make idealism function. While he probably never used the words 
in his life, he preached the necessity of “getting down to brass tacks 
in education,” and by the work of this institution led and helped the 
American school system “to get down to brass tacks.” 

After all, this efficiency-realistic movement in American educa- 
tion simply reflected the spirit of the times, and responded to the 
same demands which society has been making upon every agency, 
public as well as private. While public agencies, including the 
schools, have as usual responded more slowly than have private 
agencies with their larger freedom and greater initiative, they have 
responded, and no other of them as readily and as extensively as 
the schools. 

Much, most in fact, needs yet to be done. The task ahead of us 
sets no limits before this institution in the field of expert service, 
the sphere of sound and commanding influence, the opportunity for 
constructive, social contribution. What of that future? 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS COLLEGE TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


It is easy to show that Teachers College has made a greater and 
a more enduring contribution than has any other institution to each 
of the five sweeping developments in American education already 
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discussed as typical of the service here rendered—the coming of 
the educational expert, the development of scientific educational 
method, the use of the experiment school, the rise of physical edu- 
cation, the rapid and stupendous growth of the movement for vo- 
cational education. Doubtless, the first four of these will be covered 
in one way or another in the programs for this anniversary day. 
Consequently, I shall confine myself to the last. 

Comparisons are always invidious. Nevertheless, vocational 
education which is only an intensive form of applied education 
owes much to Dean Russell and to Teachers College for four out- 
standing contributions. For the first, it is indebted to him directly 
for his contributions in earlier days to applied arts as a needed part 
of a general education. He gave the struggling movement for the 
introduction into the schools of applied arts, particularly the 
mechanic arts, sympathetic understanding, keen interpretation, 
sound principles of action, social and pedagogical justification. 

Doubtless, general education will never know the extent to which 
it is indebted for the catholicity of Dean Russell's educational inter- 
ests, his appreciation of the great differences in the interests and 
aptitudes of many-sided youth, his advocacy of the enrichment of 
the curricula of the schools, and his insistence that education must 
be made to function in life, to the fact that he was in the beginning 
the head of a department of applied arts at Columbia before he 
developed it into Teachers College. Developed it he did, in the 
same way as the proverbial shoe-string might, given the proper 
magician, be made into a pair of huge, high-topped boots. 

The second contribution for which vocational education is in- 
debted was made by a former instructor in the mechanic arts de- 
partment of this institution—a contribution that began here and 
continued during the decade during which vocational education was 
struggling for a foothold in the schools of the United States. C. R. 
Richards, now director of Cooper Union, has been the earnest 
promoter and tactful diplomat to whom the history of vocational 
education of secondary grade must give credit for the unselfish 
efforts which hastened and advanced the movement. 

The third contribution has been made by a man who has long 
been a member of the staff of this institution. David Snedden has 
in a peculiar and outstanding way become the universally recog- 
nized philosopher and prophet of the vocational education move- 
ment in America at least, and to a growing extent in Canada as well. 
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Through his writings, his public lectures, and his class-room con- 
tact with students he has given the movement for vocational edu- 
cation the social and educational philosophy upon which it rests; 
has set up its aims; has established the principles upon which sound 
occupational training depends and through which, as an acid test, 
the real may be distinguished from the false; and has with com- 
prehensive vision and the voice of prophecy uncovered the problems 
confronting the work and described the path America must take 
in their solution. 

In introducing Dr. Snedden to any audience, the chairman 
might well say of him the same thing as was so well said about 
Edward Thorndike in another connection: “Ladies and gentlemen: 
there are two classes of men who are making contributions to 
effective, direct vocational education in this country—educational 
philosophers and practical administrators. I take great pleasure 
in introducing to you the former.” 

The fourth great contribution of Teachers College to the field 
of vocational education has been the work of its former students 
as leaders of the movement throughout the country. In reality, 
this service has taken two distinct forms. Men and women fitting 
themselves for expert service in the field of general education have, 
as the result of their studies and contacts here, returned to the 
field if not with a sincere interest and sympathetic understanding 
of the program for practical education, at least with an open mind 
toward its aims and its methods. Many an administrator responsi- 
ble in local community or state for the development of vocational 
training has received from such men and women heartening en- 
couragement and intelligent support in the discharge of his task, 
fraught as it is in its very nature with difficulties and with opposition. 
More significant still is the extent to which former students of 
Teachers College are to-day holding responsible positions in the 
administration of this work for the national government, the states, 
and local communities. One illustration, I think, will suffice. 

When the writer organized during the War the staff of the newly 
created Federal Board for Vocational Education, he succeeded in 
attracting to the service as a professional and patriotic duty some 
sixteen picked persons. Very few of them are there now. The rest 
have gone back to better positions in public or private services. 
It is doubtful whether under the given conditions of salary and 
political intrigue such a group will ever again be mustered for 
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federal service in education. Their records there, and the positions 
they now hold show them to have been a highly selected group. 
They were selected for ability and experience without any reference 
to their college affiliations. 

When an over-zealous friend of this institution raised the question, 
I investigated for the first time the educational history of every 
member of the group. Of the sixteen, twelve had attended Teachers 
College, ten of them as graduate students, specializing in vocational 
education. Of the remaining four, three were agents for agricultural 
education, in which Teachers College has never attempted to offer 
technical courses. Of the nine selected for industrial and for home 
economics education, only one had never been a student here. 

For these helpful services from Teachers College, the cause of 
vocational education in the United States must thankfully rest 
debtor. Teachers College men engaged in that work remember with 
gratitude also what this institution did for them. From their ex- 
periences in the field they realize, as do countless others, that this 
rapidly growing movement has passed the stage of mere propaganda; 
that the work has already developed special conditions and problems 
and needs requiring special preparation to meet them; and that the 
sound philosophy for the movement emanating from this institution 
must be supplemented by the adequate training of competent 
leaders in all the affairs of vocational education. And they are with 
expectancy looking to Teachers College to meet this need and this 
opportunity. They, as well as others, know that the crying need 
of needs in the work of vocational education everywhere is a well 
equipped graduate school for the adequate preparation of expert 
leaders for the movement; and they are, if not praying, at least 
wishing fervently that Teachers College find some way to meet the 
situation as it has already done in so many other fields. 

There are those among us who steadfastly believe that if it is not 
met here at Teachers College it will be by other institutions. There 
are not wanting signs to show that steps are already under way in 
this direction. In this connection the following four points at least 
need to be clearly recognized. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS A PERMANENT PROBLEM 


Vocational education has come and come to stay. Whatever may 
be the vicissitudes it may meet, and already it has encountered 
some, or the final form and methods it may take, systematic voca- 
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tional training in school and outside the school has become a per- 
manent policy in American life for three outstanding reasons. 

First, the democratization of educational opportunities demands 
the extensive development of vocational schools. A great variety 
of publicly supported and privately endowed colleges offer voca- 
tional training which fits one for the professions of law, or medicine, 
or education, or leadership in war, or engineering, or agricultural 
leadership. But these are open only to the youth of superior native 
ability coming from a prosperous home. The youth of lesser ability 
or coming from an unprosperous home finds at the end of his public 
school career no opportunity to prepare himself for the occupations 
among which he must make a choice. 

While the regular elementary and secondary schools provide for 
rich and poor alike equality of opportunity for a basic or general 
education, we have in the field of vocational education denied demo- 
cratic equality of opportunity to those who need it most. What we 
need is not more vocational education for all callings, but for those 
neglected in our present, undemocratic system; and there will be no 
halting of the movement until we have provided in the schools and 
through coéperation with employments the facilities which will 
enable our young people to find themselves vocationally, and to 
prepare for their work in life without the tragedies and the waste- 
fulness of our present pick-up methods. 

Second, the movement for the systematic vocational education of 
all workers from the professional man to the mechanic is a vital 
part of the larger movement for greater efficiency in the conduct 
of all our affairs, political and social, as well as commercial, agricul- 
tural, domestic, and industrial. Economic prosperity, social 
safety, and human progress depend in large measure upon the effi- 
ciency of every man as he plays his part in the mass. Human 
efficiency in the discharge of any of the work of the world depends in 
part upon native ability, but that native ability functions in propor- 
tion as it has found the right work and has been trained properly 
to perform it. 

Capital and organization, scientific management, and the iron 
man can accomplish much; but the outward limits of their achieve- 
ments are very definitely set by the worker through his interest, his 
ability, his knowledge, and his skill born of systematic training. 
This democracy, flushed with triumphs over nature already won, and 
thrilled with a vision of what it may accomplish with larger social 
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resources for the common good, is determined somehow and in 
some way to secure the human efficiency necessary to realize its 
swelling program. It will not stop until vocational education has 
been vindicated and given its rightful place in the schools and in 
employments. 

Third, vocational education is a vital part of the movement for 
the conservation of our natural and our human resources to which 
we as a nation have during the last two decades become irrevocably 
committed. As no other people, past or present, this democracy, 
conscious of its own destiny and filled with a fine passion for its own 
survival, is deliberately seeking to insure its own immortality by 
controlling its own future. It can do this only in proportion as it 
succeeds in conserving here and now both its natural and its human 
resources. 

Water power and forest may be safeguarded against exploitation, 
but soil can be protected against exhaustion only by the training 
of the farmer boy in a more scientific agriculture. Scientific manage- 
ment can by better planning measurably reduce the waste of raw 
material in the production game, but better knowledge and skill on 
the part of the worker will to an even greater extent reduce the 
spoilage of material and secure its more economical use. Only by 
increased knowledge, taste, and skill on the part of both designer 
and workman shall we be able to make any given quality of raw 
material into articles of higher and still higher value, and thus 
conserve the resources of mine and field in our economic competition 
with the rest of the world. 

Human conservation does what it can for the adult, but it recog- 
nizes that upon childhood and youth rests our hope for the future. 
While other agencies and devices help in the program, this country 
looks to the schools as its chief device for human conservation. 
Indeed, the public schools of this nation constitute in a real sense 
the most gigantic conservation scheme the world has ever known. 
These regular schools need to be, must be supplemented by pre- 
vocational and vocational schools and classes to aid in the social 
task of discovering and training the special interests and aptitudes 
of many-sided youth as our most precious national asset, and of 
helping the youth of our land to find the place in the world where 
these assets may be made of largest service to themselves and to 
others. It is precisely this point of view which has led legislators 
representing the layman to vote by an overwhelming majority for 
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vocational education whenever the issue has been presented 
separately and squarely on its merits. 

History repeats itself in the steps through which every new educa- 
tional reform must pass. It is already apparent that vocational 
education will be no exception. Those of us engaged in the work 
have been passing through of late a period of reaction in the attitude 
of the schools toward the movement. To some educators have 
been added a small but vociferous minority of laymen seeking in 
every way possible to reduce the mounting tide of public expenditure 
for education by the elimination of subject matter and a return to 
what are very glibly called the fundamentals of education. 

Fortunate indeed are those engaged in vocational education, or 
espousing its cause in any way, who have had thorough-going 
training in the history of education. I am grateful to Teachers 
College for many things, but for none more than my training in 
this subject. One has only to turn back in his mind to the teachings 
of Dr. Monroe and to the textbook of Teachers College days to 
realize that vocational education is treading at the present time the 
rocky road which every new subject introduced into the curriculum 
of the schools has trodden. Starting with Greek and Latin, every 
new subject has been resisted from within and resisted on exactly 
the same grounds, with the use of the same shibboleth of opposition. 
Locke’s proposal to introduce mathematics was resisted by the 
classicists on the ground that the new subject was “heathen educa- 
tion,” “materialistic education,” “education that is too practical,” 
“education that does not minister to culture,” “education that does 
not feed the soul,” “life education that does not make a gentleman.” 
It is rather startling to realize that when in an English speaking 
country the effort was made to introduce English into the curric- 
ulum, the resistance was equally bitter and exactly the same argu- 
ments were used against the new subject matter. The same was 
equally true of the pure sciences and of all the applied sciences, of 
the pure arts and of all the applied arts. 

Every subject now firmly established in the curriculum of the 
public schools or of the colleges and universities went through the 
same Golgotha, including law, medicine, dentistry, professional 
nursing, civil engineering, mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, mining engineering, agricultural engineering, and 
professional training for service in the field of education. There is a 
certain western university, one of the largest and best in this coun- 
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try, where twenty-five or thirty years ago the proposal was made to 
introduce a department of agriculture on the university campus. 
The project was approved by the university faculty by a very close 
vote. One professor of mathematics arose in his seat during the 
discussion and said that he had been engaged in the teaching of 
mathematics for thirty years; and that he thanked God that during 
those years he had never taught anything in this subject that was 
useful or practical; and that to his dying day he would take the same 
position with regard to all utilitarian subject matter in the college or 
university course, because this was not the purpose of higher 
education. 

The contest has now swung back from the colleges to the second- 
ary schools and to some extent to the elementary schools. The pro- 
posal is being made to remove from the curriculum all the applied 
arts and all the applied sciences. The fight centers around the train- 
ing of secondary grade. An effort is being made to swing back the 
pendulum to the point where secondary education may be regarded 
and conducted merely as preparation for college work. The contest 
right now is more formidable only because the problem is no longer 
the introduction of new subject matter into privately operated 
schools for the sons of gentlemen, but the preservation of subject 
matter in publicly conducted schools, and this in the face of the cry 
for economy and the reduction of public taxation. There is little 
doubt that this situation has been still further complicated by a 
considerable confusion in the minds of many, both proponents and 
opponents of vocational education. This confusion has come from 
a failure to discriminate clearly between those activities of a prac- 
tical nature which enrich the program of the modern school, and true 
vocational education. While such courses as industrial arts, manual 
training, and all those subjects which give to the student a better 
and broader appreciation of life, are, in my opinion, of inestimable 
value, they are neither in method, nor in their true function, voca- 
tional training. 

True vocational training has for its objective but one aim: that of 
equipping an individual to do something well as a means of liveli- 
hood. It has no organic or fundamental relation to any general edu- 
cational program, nor of necessity to a school. As a matter of fact, 
in the past, most vocational training has been given in the occupa- 
tions themselves, and much of it will continue to be so given in the 
future. In its methods, its aims, and its environment, it must differ 
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from the practical arts work of the general school. Any attempt to 
mix the two, or to conduct either with a double aim, will only lead 
to the damage and discredit of both. Each has its own field, each 
must blaze out its own trail, and the more clearly the differing func- 
tions of the two are understood, the better for both. 

It does not require any gift of prophecy to say that the attack on 
vocational education will fail just as all these other efforts in the 
past have failed to keep out or to eliminate from the curriculum 
subject matter arising out of the demands of life. Vocational 
education, like all the rest of the new subjects, past and present, will 
go through a strenuous experience. Doubtless the worst is yet to 
come. What those engaged in the movement and those who favor 
it need to do is to stand fast, knowing full well that their vindication 
is sure, and nowhere more sure than among a practical people, 
whose achievements have been of a practical kind, and whose 
strength lies in their ability to combine the idealism of a democracy 
founded on human brotherhood and equality of opportunity, with a 
realistic spirit necessary to put those ideas and dreams and visions 
into effect. I now come to the second point that needs consideration. 


THE MOST RAPID MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION 


Vocational education has risen faster in this country than any 
other form of training in all the history of education. 

Within the very year in which Pound declared in his discussions of 
the Iron Man that “already vocational education is disappearing in 
the schools,” a registration of virtually half a million students was 
reached in federally aided classes giving instruction in approved 
agricultural, home economics, trade, and industrial subjects. These 
figures did not include those attending classes for commercial 
education in the public high schools of the country, who number at 
least 100,000. They did not cover the students in public schools 
enrolled in technical high schools, nor those in manual arts courses 
of cosmopolitan high schools, nor those pursuing training in house- 
hold arts in all high schools. If all these were included as kindred or 
related fields, another 250,000 would be added. The figures did not 
include students in privately endowed vocational schools, nor those 
in private schools operated for profit, nor those in corporation 
schools, nor those under twenty-one years of age served by the edu- 
cational department of the Y. M. C. A. These would add another 
200,000 students. 
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Taken together, all these groups represent a total of more than 
1,000,000 students attending some form of class-room instruction in 
practical subjects, of whom at least 800,000 were enrolled in real or 
direct vocational classes, 600,000 of them in classes under public 
support and control. That same year three correspondence schools 
reaped a harvest of $25,000,000 in tuition from the working people 
of this country, most all of which was paid for instruction by mail 
in technical and trade subjects relating to the occupations in which 
they were employed. At the rate of $70 per course, which is the 
customary fee, this $25,000,000 represents the contributions of 
more than 340,000 persons denied both before and since leaving the 
regular schools the opportunity for self-improvement under public 
auspices which they seek now to gain by mail. 

Most of them seek in vain, since under the given conditions, cor- 
respondence instruction for all but the exceptional man can never 
take the place of the living teacher in the class room. Since the or- 
ganization of the International Correspondence School of Scranton 
that company has registered a total of more than 2,500,000 students, 
only 13 per cent of whom have finished courses, and has collected 
in tuition fees from them the stupendous sum of $150,000,000. Yet 
Pound says, and the uninformed academist, hoping at least that it 
may be so, echoes the statement that “there is no demand for voca- 
tional education through the schools.” 

Perhaps most significant of all is the fact that the enrolment in 
all vocational classes receiving federal aid has during the past five 
years increased more than 500 per cent, notwithstanding the inter- 
vention of the War, the increase for the fiscal year 1921-22 being 
more than double that of any previous year. In passing it may be 
well to add that this work to-day represents more than 5,000 schools, 
more than 12,000 teachers, and more than 170 teacher-training in- 
stitutions in which more than 1200 teacher trainers give instruction 
to more than 18,000 prospective teachers of subjects taught in the 
vocational schools and classes of the state. Yet ten years ago there 
was more vocational education of secondary grade in the single 

province of Bavaria than in public schools of the entire United 
States. Indeed, this was very nearly true of the single city of Munich. 

While this rapid growth gives unmistakable evidence of at least 
great temporary strength in public interest and support, it threatens 
to become the moving cause of its own undoing, unless we can in some 
way attract and train within the very near future the expert leaders 
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necessary to guide the work of these schools through the complex 
difficulties into which they have been plunged without previous 
knowledge or experience to guide them in the task. Surely the mag- 
nitude of the work in terms of students and expenditures, if not the 
worth of the cause itself, justifies the hope that this need can and 
will be promptly met; and, its alumni engaged in the work fondly be- 
lieve, by this institution. Let us now consider the third important 


point. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HAS ITS OWN DISTINCT PROBLEMS 


Not only under present conditions, but always will the promotion, 
organization, and administration of any effective training venture 
in the field of vocational education present problems which make the 
task far more difficult than any similar responsibility in general edu- 
cation where the conditions are fixed and standardized, and the 
methods of meeting them are becoming uniform and universal in 
their acceptance. Even the items or duties which the two types of 
training seem to have in common take on a different slant, present a 
changed aspect in the vocational school because of the differences in 
its aims and its work. 

Beyond the same general problems of organization and adminis- 
tration found by their very nature in all schools, the vocational 
school has a multitude of special questions to handle which are not 
found in general education, such as, promoting schemes of training, 
advertising courses, codperating with employers and with laborites, 
analyzing widely diversified occupations to gain teaching content 
and learning sequence, organizing this material into unit courses, 
preparing lesson sheets to supply the sad lack of proper textbooks, 
developing special methods for the correlating of theory and prac- 
tice, changing training to meet the shifting demands of employ- 
ments, operating a productive shop, making a marketable product, 
placing pupils in the line of work for which they have been trained, 
and dovetailing all the work of the school with the apprenticeship 
schemes, the social and economic conditions of each trade, and of 
the community as a whole. 

Here is a task fit for all a man’s fortitude and delicacy, and it 
might well be added, knowledge and wisdom. No one will be able 
to meet it without special training in pedagogy and administration 
applied through special courses to the specific problems of the voca- 
tional school, nor can this service be rendered without the vigorous 
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aid of a research department and of careful experimental work to 
determine the answer to a multitude of these unsolved problems. 
The fourth point to be clearly recognized is the following. 


THE GREAT NEED FOR TRAINED LEADERS 


Vocational education to-day is suffering in a most deplorable way 
from the lack of expert leadership. 

After waiting for ten years for the introduction of the work in the 
schools by local communities unstimulated and unaided, national 
and state legislation was enacted throughout the country, and it 
should be said by an overwhelming majority of the chosen represen- 
tatives of this people. There was no other way to set the movement 
on its feet as a needed project in human conservation. 

The thing that happened has always happened in a democracy 
when this step has to be taken. The work was introduced inten- 
sively throughout the country without trained leaders, without in- 
structors properly prepared for their task, without a knowledge of 
the vocations and occupations for which training was to be given 
and of their demands, and therefore without courses of study 
adapted to meet the situation, and without sound methods based on 
sound pedagogy as it must work itself out in the field of practical 
training. 

This is not to be wondered at. The junior high schools of this 
country, so extensively developed as a feature of the public educa- 
tional systems of large communities, have had a very rapid growth, 
and this without the stimulus of any special legislation, since they 
were after all only new administrative units within public school 
systems already well established. It would not be difficult to show 
that in many quarters the junior high schools of this country are 
suffering from exactly the same weaknesses as is vocational educa- 
tion, which grow out of the lack of expert leadership, definiteness 
of aim, knowledge of the problems to be met, and the methods to be 
applied. 

All over this country to-day the blind are leading the blind in the 
field of vocational education. There will be no relief except the relief 
which can come only from the immediate training in effective ways 
of expert leaders for the field. 

Teacher-training courses in which to-day more than 12,000 are 
enrolled are being conducted in many colleges and normal schools 
by persons who have never had a day’s experience in vocational ed- 
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ucation as teacher, supervisor, or director, in fact many of whom it is 
safe to say have never visited the kind of schools and classes about 
which they are lecturing, and concerning which, therefore, they can 
only collate the material of other people to present in organized form. 

It is perfectly natural under these conditions that the special train- 
ing thus provided for teachers of vocational education is not only 
inadequate, but also that most of it consists of professional training 
in the field of general education alone, with here and there a smat- 
tering of short courses bearing on problems and situations with 
which the instructor has had no first-hand contact and about which 
he has either vague or erroneous notions. 

This is in no way a reflection on those who have been entrusted 
with this task. Colleges and universities probably have done the 
best they could with the situation. Leaders are not to be had and the 
task is assigned in many, if not most instances, to those already em- 
ployed in the department or college of education. Most of these 
people are interested and eager to get help from every source. They 
need, oh, how they do need, some organized graduate department to 
which they may go to get the help necessary, if they are to serve as 
trainers of trainers and leaders of leaders in their respective 
states. 

All that has been said is equally true of those who are engaged in 
the administration and supervision of vocational education in the 
states and communities of the country. 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEEDED 


The situation will never improve until these facilities are pro- 
vided in some way. It is rather astounding to realize that although 
to-day more than half a million, and probably as many as a million 
students are enrolled in the various phases of vocational and prac- 
tical education under public auspices and that at least another 
million are being trained in various ways by private agencies, yet 
from coast to coast there is not one definitely organized department 
of vocational education of graduate grade to deal with the situation. 
The need is therefore a two-fold one. Expert leaders need to be 
trained primarily so that when students ask for bread they will not 
receive a stone. If this argument does not avail, then every consid- 
eration of ecc in the effective use of public money dictates the 
wisdom and tlie sccial benefit of such a service by some higher insti- 
tution of learning. 
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Such a graduate department needs to be established squarely on a 
recognition of the field of vocational education as a distinct phase of 
education. Only persons should be admitted to it for credit toward a 
degree who have finished their undergraduate work in some accred- 
ited college or higher institution. Such a department should operate 
a summer school, however, to which persons should be admitted as 
undergraduate students; and there should be some arrangement so 
that the credits which they obtain may be applied on an undergrad- 
uate degree. 

The courses constituting the work for the master’s and doctor’s 
degree in the field of vocational education should be planned as 
strictly professional courses. All the required subjects should be 
included from the standpoint of the demands made upon such 
professional leadership in the field; and the electives permitted 
should be planned to meet these demands and requirements in a 
broader way. 

It should be assumed that a graduate student coming to such a 
course already has a background of general education. If he is 
deficient in the field of professional education for regular school 
work he should be required to remove these deficiencies by proper 
choice of electives. In short, he should be sent out able to meet, so 
far as such a graduate department can picture and predict the 
situation, the calls made upon him as a leader of the work in the field 
where he serves. 

Such a student should have some knowledge of the administrative 
problems in the regular schools. If he does not have this when he 
comes, he should be required to get it as part of his work, or as a pre- 
requisite. He should also have a special course or courses dealing 
with the special problems of the vocational schools themselves, and 
they are many and intricate. Such a student should know his gen- 
eral psychology and general pedagogy, but he should also be trained 
in the special pedagogy, if such it may be called, the special teaching 
problems to be met in the attempt to tie up theory and practice, and 
to relate technical information to the practical processes of occupa- 
tions. 

He should be taught how to make trade and occupational analyses 
for purposes of vocational education, and to translate the findings of 
these analyses into courses of study. He needs to know how to han- 

dle at least elementary problems in mental measurements and in 
educational measurements, to the end that he may be able to deal in 
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a more accurate way with the interests and aptitudes and abilities 
of students, and to measure the effectiveness of his own work. 

It would probably be safe to assume that he knows the history of 
education. He certainly needs to know the history of modern move- 
ments in education, because they are so intricately involved with the 
vocational education movement. It is necessary for him to have a 
broad philosophy of education as a social agency, but he also needs 
to have an equally broad understanding of the meaning and purpose 
of the movement for vocational education as it has flowered in the 
last decade. 

He needs to know not from the standpoint of a prospective teacher 
of economics, but from the standpoint of the user of economics in 
the field of vocational education, the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics and their application to the field in which he is to serve. 
And this is equally true of sociology. 

He needs to have special training in the labor movement, its his- 
tory, its development, its aims, and purposes, its attitude toward 
vocational education, and the special problems involved in dealing 
with organized labor in this country. 

Finally, this department needs to be tied up in an effective fashion 
with the work of the research departments of the institution, to the 
end that the training given in the vocational education department 
may be based upon theories checked by facts, and that instruction 
may be adapted to meet real situations, born of investigation. Only 
in this way will we come to any standardization of our procedure. 

At least twenty-five states in this Union have already provided by 
sweeping state legislation for compulsory part-time schools in which 
wage-earning children between 14 and 16, or 14 and 18 years of age, 
depending on the policy of the different states, are required to attend 
instruction for from four to eight hours per week. Here again we 
have been thrust into a new movement, this time compulsory in its 
operation, in advance of leaders, trained instructors, knowledge of 
the conditions to be met, proper courses of study, effective methods 
of instruction, and all the rest. 

Somewhere in the work of this graduate department there should 
be provided adequate instruction for those who are to go out into 
the field to meet this very democratic, very much needed, very 
humane service; but alas, a service which at the present time is 
without leaders, without definite aims, without demonstrated stand- 
ards, and is therefore in confusion and chaos. 
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THE DUTY AND OPPORTUNITY OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Here is a field of service for the cause of education and for hu- 
manity worthy of the earnest efforts of Teachers College. I have a 
feeling that Teachers College will rise to meet the emergency. Cer- 
tainly it has played in the past, as I have already pointed out, a 
vitally important part. Teachers College never started any move- 
ment in any field of education in the past without “seeing it through.” 
I have the faith to believe that this will be equally true in the field of 
vocational education. And I therefore predict with confidence that 
in a short while there will be found in this institution a graduate de- 
partment of vocational education preparing promising men and 
women for efficient service in this field. Here should be the touch- 
stone, as has been true in so many other phases of the common 
problem of education, to which earnest men and women may come 
from all parts of the land to get the inspiration, information, and 
guidance necessary to the effective performance of their task. 

This will either be done here or somewhere else. The alumni of 
Teachers College engaged in the profession of vocational education 
earnestly look to this institution for assistance. Come over into 
Macedonia and help us! 
































EDUCATION FOR WOMANHOOD 


By ANNE D. BLITZ 


Dean of Women, University of Kansas 


Many years ago in another land a prophet said, “Their old men 
shall dream dreams and their young men shall see visions.” It is 
those visions of the young men of years gone by that we come back to 
celebrate to-day, particularly the vision of that man who has proved 
himself through these twenty-five years to be our leader and our 
seer. Teachers College embodies a real vision in America. At the 
heart of it, I love to think, is the home and the child in that home. 
That, to some of us, is Dr. Russell’s greatest gift to education. Not 
alone the administrative vision, not only the advance of science as 
applied to education, but with both, the clear perception of the 
home, and the individual in the home, as the basic units of society. 
It has been the aim of Teachers College and of those who have di- 
rected it to relate all its work directly to the home, and to the bet- 
terment of the individual through the home. Teachers College has 
been able to render its great service to society because it has kept 
clear the vision of that obligation, and has never lost sight of it in the 
desire to accumulate knowledge for its own sake. 

The ultimate end of all this knowledge that we have been hearing 
about, of all these changed practices, these better methods, these 
larger outlooks,—the ultimate end of all of them is use; and that 
use comes back again to the individual child. 

Many of us are glad to remember that thirty years ago Teachers 
College started, not with a School of Education, but with a School of 
Household Arts, although to-day the tail, the educational end, may 
seem to be wagging the dog; that it started with the idea of the de- 
velopment of better practice for the sake of the home. Those little 
courses in cookery, in child care, in kitchen gardens, as they were so 
poetically called, in sewing, and in the training of teachers along 
those lines, have been the seed from which has developed this 
great institution of Teachers College. As a woman I am glad to 
think that the seed of this institution was planted in that soil, and 
that that idea has never left it. To-day we have in our School of 
Practical Arts the embodiment of the earlier vision grown large. It is 
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to Dr. Russell that we owe the great development and the clear aim . 
of that School. It is even to him that we owe the name which those of 
us who have been here so infinitely prefer to the usual names that 
are used for such work. At the time that household arts education 
was in a state of flux, there were two terms which were being used 
throughout the schools for those departments. One was the rather 
ugly and not particularly accurate term, “domestic science”; the 
other was the no more poetic and not much clearer term, “home eco- 
nomics.” Both of them had many connotations that were unpleas- 
ant. The word “domestic” had lost its finer usage and had come to 
be a synonym for “paid service,” and as a noun it was used almost in- 
terchangeably with the New England term of “hired girl.” So it was 
a rather unfortunate pair of words that brought to the minds of 
young people the idea of this paid service and science, a thing that 
had never been particularly alluring to women. On the other side 
there was the term, “home economics”; and I do not suppose any- 
one of New England ancestry can hear the word “economy” without 
a certain shudder at the sterner side of that New England life which 
made conservation and preservation and eking out terms of avoid- 
ance rather than acceptance. Dean Russell coined for this college 
the name “household arts,” beautiful in its connotation, and having 
in it the vision of beauty and the centering of that beauty in the 
home. 

When a man like Judge Lindsey says in the public press that the 
home to-day has failed, and is doomed, that there is no future in 
America for it, we realize that conditions must have changed greatly 
in the last fifty years, for then that home was held up everywhere as 
the center of all organized social life. Whether Judge Lindsey is 
right or grievously wrong, whether he is biased because of the par- 
ticular type of his work, which brings before him only the products 
of those homes which have failed and where the break has come, or 
whether there is a germ of truth in some of his pessimism, one fact 
we must face. The home to-day is no longer static. It is changing, 
losing many of its old activities, taking on some that it never had 
before. We, in thinking of the home and in preparing workers who 
shall teach those household arts, must take into consideration 
changing conditions in society to-day. It is no longer possible for us 
to teach, as we used to, skills and forms and formulae. We must 
teach instead the basic truths which will enable the mother and the 
child in the home to adapt current practices to fundamentals. 
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My work is in a university where many of our students come from 
farm homes; and one of their strongest yearnings is to know how 
things are done in fine social backgrounds. It is a worthy ambition, 
but sometimes it has a funny side, because they stress so much the 
way of doing things. There are on the shelves in my office several 
recent books on social usage. One girl, after searching through one 
of the books very carefully, said to me in protest, “It didn’t help at 
all. The book told me how to put my card on the salver of the butler 
who should admit me, but when I rang the bell, the lady herself 
opened the door and she had on a bungalow apron, and had been 
cleaning house, and I didn’t know what to do with my calling card.” 

I have tried in my own mind to sense the difference that I dis- 
tinctly feel in the point of view of teachers of home economics 
from the other great training centers of that work, and those from 
Teachers College. It seems to me that it all hinges on the question 
of the ultimate use which we expect our students to make of the 
material which they gain here. It has been said that all educational 
institutions train teachers to teach teachers to teach. At Teachers 
College, we have kept the touchstone which enables us to know 
whether we really are doing our work, whether we are teaching 
household arts so that the people who go out from our classes will 
teach the reality of the thing in its natural setting, instead of in the 
laboratory and in the class room wholly, and with the laboratory 
product and the class-room point of view. It makes one think of the 
colored woman, who had lost her husband, and who said, “Poor 
Rastus, I hopes he’s gone where I spec’s he ain’t.”. We sometimes 
have that trouble in our household arts. We hope our students will 
get what we spec’s they won’t,—what certainly they will not, unless 
they keep in close touch with the reality of the home needs. 

In all the fields of household arts, we at Teachers College have had 
the advantage of great leadership, and those leaders have paved the 
way in remarkable degrees for the work now going on. When we 
think of the science of nutrition, for instance, and how it has revo- 
lutionized all our thoughts on food and its preparation, and on the 
balanced ration, and the sub-normal child, we are glad that so much 
of that work has been done here at Teachers College, and we are 
glad too that its practical side has been kept uppermost, and that 
the mere scientific accumulation of facts and their relationships has 
never outweighed the application of those facts to real life condi- 
tions, and to changing the course of human conduct for the better. 
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We can point to the same record in every department of our 
household arts, in the. field of cookery, of clothing and textiles, of 
shelter and the economy of the home, of household management, of 
management of large group living conditions, of child care, and of 
nursing and health. The actual use of the material accumulated and 
its testing in conditions of real life, have been most prominent in 
the minds of our leaders. 

When we think of the vision of the woman who has led us in the 
field of public health here at Teachers College, a unique development 
unlike that of any other college in the country, and when we think 
that instead of stressing the training of nurses for private use and 
for emergency cases of extreme sickness, she has been able to picture 
the going forth of the trained woman to the home, and bringing to 
the mothers better and wiser ways for the caring of children in those 
homes, so that wherever the uniform of the visiting nurse has gone, 
it has brought blessing and health and helpfulness in its own envi- 
ronment, we are grateful indeed for the leadership of Miss Nutting. 

The work of the whole School of Practical Arts has been not sup- 
planting, but always supplementing; nowhere the accumulation of 
scientific knowledge purely for its own sake; nowhere the classifica- 
tion and logical order only for the sake of having nice compact bun- 
dles of knowledge. They tell the story of an old Harvard librarian 
who was hurrying across the campus when a professor, meeting him, 
asked, “Where are you going in such a hurry?” His reply was, “I am 
going to Professor Blank’s house. Every book in the library but one 
is in its right place on the shelves, and I am going to get that one 
now.” 

Will you let me speak here in the family of the development of a 
line of work which I know from very intimate experience, and 
which started here at Teachers College? You know when they want 
to find out if a play is going to succeed, they do not bring it to 
New York first. They take it down to some little town in New Jersey 
and they “try it on the dog.” If the dog lives, the play comes to 
New York, but if the dog protests too much, the play dies then and 
there. I was the dog on whom they tried for the first time our 
course for deans and advisers of women. Ten years ago, there was 
no course anywhere in the United States to help those in adminis- 
trative positions to organize their thinking about student activities 
outside the class room, and to help them become better deans or 
administrators in that work. 
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It was just about that time that one other struggling student and 
I came to Teachers College. I don’t know why we thought that we 
could get a course of that kind here, but we did; and we went to 
Dr. Russell to ask him to map out a course to train us as deans of 
women. He looked a little aghast. It was one of the few things he 
had never been asked before. However, he said we could look 
through the catalogue and see what courses we thought would work 
in with our ambition, and then we could try them for a while, and 
if we thought they were working, he would help us map out a 
complete course. So we did just that. We searched through the 
catalogue until we found subjects which seemed to us to be related to 
the work of deans of women, as we saw it. We took those courses 
and we lived, and the schools to which we went to take up the work 
of dean of women did not die at once. 

Then they organized a deans’ group here at the College under the 
leadership of another woman with a vision. It is hard to realize 
that in this group to-day where there are so many familiar faces, I 
can look out and not see the face of that leader, Dr. Romiett 
Stevens; but it was from her belief and from her vision that the 
course for deans of women grew up, a course where those uncon- 
scious strivings to help the growing girl to adapt herself to her new 
environment after she has emerged from school age into woman- 
hood, should be brought into conscious thought. 

At first it may seem a contradiction to say that the work of a 
dean of women is not supplanting the work of the home. I know 
some people think that the dean should step in and do all those 
things the mother has failed to do or refuses to do. I have had 
some striking experiences along that line myself. But in reality 
the work of the dean of women or of the dean of girls in the high 
school is largely that of supplementing the home and helping the 
mother to the realization of her girl’s needs. It is*the bringing 
into consciousness of hitherto unconscious forces. 

Ten years ago there were just two of us asking for such training. 
To-day that course has grown, and every year there are from thirty 
to sixty enrolled each semester for the work. The other day I came 
across the fact that eighty-seven deans of women and girls holding 
positions to-day in universities, colleges, and high schools had had 
their training for the work here at Teachers College. That does not 
by any means measure the magnitude or the worth of this course, 
because in many schools, colleges, and secondary schools through- 
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out this country to-day there are other women working with girls, 
whose helpfulness in those realms which lie outside of class-room 
work has been greatly enhanced through their experience here at 
Teachers College. 

The person who takes that course does not always become a dean 
of women. She may be a teacher of some special subject, she may be 
an adviser to some special group, but her conception of the needs of 
the girl as an all-around human being has been quickened, and her 
sense of helpfulness in crises of girls’ lives has been brought to a 
focus, so that instead of possessing just a diffused desire to help, she 
knows some of the things that will actually fill those needs of the girl 
at such a time. The work is more that of an older sister, a friend and 
adviser, rather than of one in parental authority. Last summer in 
my own institution there were forty-six enrolled in such a course. 
Not more than two of them hold the position of dean, but every one 
of them was feeling that her work as a teacher needed the clarifying 
which conscious thinking about developing womanhood alone could 
give. Perhaps before long there will come the time for the training 
of the similar and no less needed functionary in our schools, the dean 
of men. I hope to see such courses started. 

What has made all this growth possible? It is this vision of the 
real human being at the heart of the whole educational problem. 
“Your young men shall see visions and your old men shall dream 
dreams.” Part of our celebration this morning has been the dreaming 
again the dreams of past achievements; but the achievement is not 
all past. We are in the midst of new growths. I have not yet been 
here twenty-four hours, and I have heard of dozens of new develop- 
ments afoot, developments which embrace the whole world in their 
scope. Our leader to whom we looked twenty-five years ago to help 
us see those visions is still the young man seeing the vision of what 
Teachers College may yet become, and not merely dreaming the 
dream of what Teachers College has already accomplished. 





























PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR PAUL MONROE 
REMARKS BY Dr. EpGAR W. KNIGHT 


I have a manuscript here, but I am not going to use it. We are 
talking rather intimately about ourselves this morning, and it 
seems to me that one of the fine and admirable qualities of the 
alumni is our power of endurance. Our capacity to bear is almost 
as proverbial as our willingness to be borne. This morning we are 
rather agreeably conscious of our fortitude; but I shall be brief 
and try not to press the proverb to an extreme. 

What I have come to say is related to the general theme of the 
conferences. We have heard this morning that one of the striking 
features of the educational growth of this country during the past 
quarter century is the significant contribution of this institution. 
One of the outstanding parts of that contribution, I believe, is its 
successful effort to make of interest in exact scholarship not a fetish 
but a factor, not a master but a servant, not an end but a means of 
educational and social reform. The democracy of educational 
scholarship thus encouraged and advanced here, moreover, knows 
no geography. It is not at home with provincialism anywhere; it 
promotes nationalism everywhere. It is called in council across the 
seas; and in this country it has extended its unifying and national- 
izing influence until, in the language of the witty O. Henry, there is 
now, educationally at least, “no north, little south, not much west, 
and no east to speak of.” 

This distinctive service of scholarship has been particularly 
marked in the awakened and sustained interest in historical re- 
search, in the application of the historical and comparative method 
to the study of the principles of education. No body of Teachers 
College alumni needs to be reminded of this fact. No such body can 
assemble without being conscious of the large part which the history 
of education has played during the last twenty-five years. No gath- 
ering called in the cause of education can ignore its value. 

In the creation and stimulation of this interest Professor Paul 
Monroe has been conspicuous for his leadership. For twenty-five 
years he has been a distinguished member of a distinguished body 
of scholars. During that period, his scholarly contributions to the 
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study of education have been numerous and substantial. To few 
men is it ever given to work so long and with such high success at 
one post of duty. 

With faithful historical perspective Professor Monroe has re- 
corded and interpreted the contributions of both the educational 
amateur and the so-called educational expert. He has helped to 
make it difficult to foster educational feuds. He has helped to dis- 
solve educational differences and to prevent the revival of ancient 
educational quarrels. This kind of service leads to faith in energy 
rather than in inquests, to the building of schoolhouses and teachers 
rather than theories about them. The educational historian honors 
the shades of ancestors without allowing the children to cut them- 
selves among the tombs. 

Professor Monroe has also made the history of education an ally 
rather than a competitor of science. By establishing the right of the 
past to be heard in discussions of the problems of the present, he 
has helped to remove the cloud of suspicion that the history of 
education is a pretender in the field of teacher training. He has 
made theorists as well as practitioners face the stubbornness of 
facts. This in itself is another real service, especiaily in an age still 
marked by the embarrassing lack of a positive science of education. 
For, to be safe, education must have a historical basis and therefore 
be practical enough for an age busy with experimentation, the use 
of the statistical method, and the restless and ceaseless questioning 
of human nature. The history of education is not science, but 
largely for that reason it is capable of performing for science that 
necessary service which science cannot perform for itself. 

His services have not been confined to scholarship. As director 
of the School of Education of Teachers College his administrative 
work has been of a remarkably high order. Scholarship and execu- 
tive ability are combined in him to an unusual degree. Now comes 
opportunity for further constructive educational service, in the 
directorship of the newly established International Institute of 
Teachers College. I am not thoroughly acquainted with the purpose 
and plan of the Institute, but from those who know I learn that it 
is one of the most significant steps taken here, and that its organiza- 
tion has been brought about largely by Professor Monroe. We 
admire the man who can reach out and get a million for educational 
purposes; we rejoice more in the confidence of the donor in Professor 
Monroe's ability to administer such a fund. 
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More than a year ago a group of Professor Monroe’s former 
students, knowing that he was soon to round out his twenty-fifth 
year of high service here, conceived the idea of a testimonial of 
their regard for him as a scholar and teacher, and of their esteem 
for him as a man. He and you may be somewhat surprised that I 
should have been selected to make the presentation of that testi- 
monial. In order to keep history straight it should be said that the 
spokesman of that group was chosen scientifically. Statistics 
showed that I was the only member of the group who had been 
deprived of the privilege of answering on the oral examination any 
of Professor Monroe’s questions. He had been called to the Philip- 
pines or to China on an important educational mission, and I did 
not feel justified in persuading him to delay his trip. He was not 
present at my examination, but this I have never held against him. 
But for that happy circumstance I would be neither a son nor a 
grandson of this institution. While at the confessional I should 
perhaps disclose that statistics would also show, if properly manipu- 
lated, that I am one if not the only one of this group of students 
who failed on the preliminary to answer satisfactorily any of 
Professor Monroe’s questions. Evidence on this point, however, 
while not abundant is so highly credible that I do not care to urge 
extensive research into the matter. Because those of us who a 
decade or more ago had the not always injurious opportunity of 
those preliminaries should be better than we are. Purified as by 
fire is a figure of inspiration. 

So, for the deprivations of other years I am fully compensated. 
And I have the high honor and the keen personal satisfaction of 
announcing at this time a volume, entitled “Education in the 
United States during the Past Twenty-Five Years,” and inscribed 
to Professor Paul Monroe. The manuscript has been accepted by 
the publishers, Macmillan, and Dr. Kandel is editing it for the final 
press. 

To PrRoFressoR Monroe: It is a modest contribution, by twenty of 
your former students, to the literature of the subject to which you 
have given long study, and of a period in which you have labored 
with such signal success. It is their hope that it may not prove 
altogether unworthy of you whom we wish to honor. Tradition has 
it that Carlyle, when the manuscript of his French Revolution was 
lost, is said to have felt that his invisible schoolmaster had torn his 
copybook and said: “No, boy, ‘tis not good enough, go and do it 
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better.” Our contribution may be disappointing. If it is unworthy 
of the high scholarship standard which you have faithfully set and 
perhaps had hoped that we would emulate, your conscience should 
not be disturbed. Its failure is not of our hearts all of which love 
you, but of our heads, some of which, however, even you and the 
history of education could not be so bold and venturesome as to 
assume responsibility to improve. 

Professor Monroe’s scholarship and its fruits could not be con- 
fined or restrained in the institution which he has helped so notably 
to make, and which in large sense has made him. Gentleman and 
scholar is a fine old phrase, less current to-day than formerly, we 
often fear, but to him it applies with all of its original meaning and 
significance. His life and his learning will never become extinct or 
a forgotten inheritance among those who have studied here, not for 
him, but with him, and who honor him as children their father, as 
scholars their master. In honoring him we honor also Dean Russell 
and Teachers College. For the fullness and height of that honor 
only accent the fact that to the alumni of this institution belong in 
large part the educational duties and much of the educational des- 
tiny of this teeming time. We are conscious, I like to believe, of 
the richness of that inheritance and the sincerity of our purpose to 
be true to its every obligation. 


RESPONSE BY PROFESSOR MONROE 


Professor Knight, and Those for Whom Dr. Knight Has Spoken: 
One can but acknowledge the pleasure and gratification at these 
words of greeting, for, after all, such tributes or the realities for 
which they stand, form a large part of the rewards of our profession, 
the more significant and the more appreciated here at Teachers 
College because our students themselves are teachers. 

I have often been interested in analyzing the significance and the 
influence of this institution. One of the chief characteristics of 
American education is the hold which an institution has upon its 
students and teachers. In other lands this impersonal loyalty may 
be given to a subject of study, as to natural sciences or to philosophy ; 
may be given to a government which supports and controls an 
institution; may be given to a profession for which the student is 
preparing, or to which a professor belongs, as law or medicine; but 
nowhere else, unless it be in other English speaking lands, does 
loyalty extend to a particular institution. Students in other land 
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migrate from institution to institution without any sense of dis- 
loyalty; change from one professional staff to another with the 
accepted belief that the approved practice is to get the best instruc- 
tion wherever available. Professors and teachers look upon such 
institutional positions merely as a step or transition to something 
higher. In America, above everything else, and perhaps even beyond 
what is wise and justifiable, this loyalty is for the institution alone. 
Nowhere else does Alma Mater arouse such affection, demand such 
sacrifices, and receive such unquestioned obedience to her customs 
and ideals. : 

Of all American institutions I know or have known about, there 
is none concerning which this loyalty is keener or more widely 
distributed over the face of the earth, or more effective in carrying 
out the work and purposes of the institution than is true of Teachers 
College. 

This is the more remarkable for the College lacks many of those 
characteristics which usually call forth this loyalty. It does not 
possess the age to develop tradition or to stir the imagination. It 
does not hold its students long enough to create those habits or 
associations which are unalterable. It does not attract its students 
at the impressionable age when the imagination is stimulated with 
what may be called “accessories and spare parts” of a college life 
which belong to youth rather than to the pursuit of knowledge. 
There is no physical plant which makes an unforgetable impression 
of charm or even of service. The environment of dormitory, or 
boarding house, or restaurant, is not such that creates this sentiment 
for an Alma Mater. And yet it is Teachers College to-day which 
receives our homage. 

The reason for this primacy of institution in American educational 
life is that to its adherents the institution stands as the concrete 
embodiment of ideals. In reality it is these ideals that call forth 
loyalty as no man, no group of men, no government, no subjects of 
study, no associations of years, can do. The institution is our belief 
in what is best in life and in our profession. 

Particularly so is this true of Teachers College. Teachers College 
is our belief in the fundamental social importance of education; 
Teachers College is our belief in the “high calling” of a teacher’s 
profession; Teachers College is our reverence for childhood; our 
belief in the fundamental soundness of human nature; our belief in 
progress; our belief in the unlimited and unqualified loyalty that 
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the teacher owes to his profession. Teachers College is all of these. 
It is making real our ideals. 

Therefore for me it has been a privilege and an opportunity to 
give twenty-five years of my professional life to its service. A 
teacher in a way becomes built into an institution quite as much as 
these buildings do; at times our families believe quite as much 
physically as the buildings are; but in so doing the teacher becomes 
a part of his realized ideals. That is not a privilege which everyone 
has; one which not many professions or businesses have; but that is 
the privilege of being a part of Teachers College. 

Therefore, I accept your words of homage and pass them on where 
they belong, to the institution which is the continuing realization 
of the ideals of us all—Teachers College. 











PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR 
FRANKLIN T. BAKER 


REMARKS BY Dr. CLYDE FURST 


This occasion is of peculiar interest, not only for those who look 
with esteem and regard to Dean Russell and Professor Monroe, 
but also for the colleagues, the students past and present, and all the 
other friends of Professor Franklin T. Baker; for he, too, as surpris- 
ing as it may seem, has accomplished twenty-five years of service in 
this institution. During all of that time, to all who have come in 
contact with him he has given intellectual benefits sometimes of 
incalculable value, and personal kindnesses of a peculiar delicacy 
and appropriateness. As his beneficiaries have endeavored to ex- 
press their appreciation, before their words were formulated he has 
been apt to say, “Oh, that’s all right,” and change the subject, or 
turn immediately to some other kindness in a different direction. 
We have never, however, forgotten what we intended to say, nor 
the things that we hoped to do in expressing the recognition of these 
benefactions. To-day we propose to inaugurate a new régime, to say 
what we think about him, and what he has done for us, and to do 
at least some of the things that we should like so much to do to show 
our gratitude. 

I have been chosen to make this announcement because I think 
I have received from him more kindnesses and kindnesses of greater 
magnitude and during a longer series of years than any other. A 
word or two about them, very briefly, will indicate something of 
the quality of these benefits that we have received. 

Before our years as colleagues in this institution, a number of us, 
including Doctor Virgil Prettyman formerly principal of the 
Horace Mann School, were students at Dickinson College when 
Professor Baker was a teacher there. Quite naturally it seemed to us, 
although it must have been after much thoughtfulness on his part, 
he came to assume towards us something of the attitude of the 
Oxford tutor. His rooms were always open to us, and we would 
spend hours there, to the devastation of his days. We discussed 
our work with him. He commended our successes and sympathized 
with our difficulties and led us out of them. When modern languages 
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were difficult, he organized a little club which talked only in those 
languages. He brought to our attention the earliest work of Rud- 
yard Kipling, which was just then appearing. He read us the latest 
English poetry; he lent us his books; he even lent us his evening 
clothes when we had none. 

Thus early in his teaching career he apprehended the fundamental 
principle that education is a matter of personal and intimate con- 
tact; and he has never forgotten that until this day. While so 
many of our colleagues have been busied with futile schemes 


that endeavor to educate people wholesale, he has never forgotten, 


in spite of all difficulties and many of them very great, that direct, 
personal contact is the only source of real education. 

We explain a great many things by heredity and environment. 
It was my privilege to know something of the heredity and environ- 
ment, that went to make up some of these traits from which we 
have received such benefits. Our homes were side by side in western 
Maryland. One of the few people I can see when I close my eyes is 
Mr. Baker’s father, somewhat rounder and rosier than our friend, 
but with his feet firmly on the ground in just the same way, and the 
twinkle in the eye and the smile that we all know so well. In early 
days an adventurous spirit—which has certainly descended in 
part—led him to California in the gold days; and he brought back 
at least enough nuggets to make scarf pins for the family. When I 
knew him best he was a country gentleman with a house in town 
and farms that he drove out to, to keep an eye on. We did all our 
errands in those days by means of one-horse buggies, not unlike 
the one-horse shay, drawn by ancient and honorable horses of the 
type that grow very long hair in winter. They would jog along very 
comfortably as a rule, but occasionally needed a little expediting, 
and when that situation arose with Mr. Baker, he had a habit of 
gathering the reins into his left hand and giving a little slap on the 
back of the horse and saying, “effervescence.” Then the horse 
would shake his feet from side to side and move along more rapidly; 
not, however, for very long. Quite soon he would settle down again 
into the old familiar jog. Then, when it was necessary really to have 
expedition and move along steadily, Mr. Baker would take the reins 
in both hands and give the horse a much stronger slap, and say, 
“fundamental.” And the horse then, with a vision of oats, kept 
going rapidly and steadily to his destination. 

The suggestion and similarity are obvious. Who, among our 
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teachers, has had more keenly than Professor Baker the intuition 
of the essential difference between the effervescent and the funda- 
mental? There is probably no place where more winds of educational 
doctrine blow than here in Teachers College; and no one of us will 
accuse our friend of being unsympathetic with any suggestion that 
will illuminate the field of his endeavor. But, after a little experi- 
ment, we have seen him again and again come back with what is 
really an extraordinary gift, to the genuine, the solid, the funda- 
mental. 

Professor Baker’s mother had a flower garden that people came 
far to see. She was one of those people who, we used to say, could 
make anything from a broom stalk to a broom stick grow. I have 
seen her many times take something that looked like a crooked stick 
and put it firmly into the ground; then a little enrichment, a little 
refreshment, and after a time the most unpromising plant put forth 
leaves and flowers. 

Many of us have been through something like that experience 
with our friend and mentor. When he took us firmly in hand and 
put us where we belonged it sometimes seemed a little severe. But 
he followed with a push this way and a pull that way, until we were 
pretty well adjusted to our environment. And soon, with a sense 
of enrichment and a sense of refreshment, we began to feel as though 
something was happening within. We began to grow and put forth 
leaves and flowers after our kind. 

We can all give many illustrations. These, however, are enough 
for the present. A teacher who knows the difference between 
the effervescent and the fundamental, who knows that teaching is a 
personal process, and who has the gift, all too rare, the ability to 
bring these things together and make the individual flourish, 
deserves all our highest esteem and appreciation. 

We, too, have taken the conventional, academic form of evincing 
our recognition of Professor Baker's benefits to us in a public way. 
Under the editorship of Professor Abbott, a volume has been pre- 
pared, containing contributions of a dozen or twenty of Professor 
Baker’s former students and colleagues, papers on the functions of 
a department of English in high schdol, on the college teaching of 
rhetoric, on an approach to the study of literature, on American 
dictionaries, on what high-school English teachers know, on letter- 
writing, and so on. 

Also according to academic custom, the volume is not quite 
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ready. It is here, however, in manuscript, and I shall conclude by 
reading the one-half page introduction. 

“The contributors to this volume, a few among the thousands 
who, either as students or as teachers in the English department of 
Teachers College, have had the privilege of your leadership and 
your friendship, offer this tribute to the value of this association. 
First in the field of the professional training of English teachers, 
you early formulated and embodied in professional courses principles 
that have proved fundamental and right and a sound basis for a 
further development in the hands of yourself and of others. With 
quick recognition of what is new and good both in literature and in 
the art of teaching, you have maintained the integrity of your faith 
in what has been firmly established, because of its proved worth, 
and have fortified the spirit of the English teacher with common 
sense and humor. The English teachers of this country are indebted 
to you as to no other man.” 

We present this volume to Professor Baker, with the admiration 
and gratitude of us all. 


RESPONSE BY PROFESSOR BAKER 


Mr. Furst, and Good Friends and Fellow Workers: I have just 
been thinking, as the rapid approach of this ordeal made me a 


little more panicky than before, of Stevenson’s “Whole Duty of 
Children”: 


“A child should always say what’s true,” 
That is for you, Mr. Furst. 

“And speak when he is spoken to,” 

That is for me. 

“And behave mannerly at table, 

At least as far as he is able.” 

That is for you, the audience. 


I have not known at all what I ought to say. I do not know yet. 
There has been so much of reminiscence this morning, that I have 
thought, at times, it was almost like the uncovering of the tombs 
of the Pharaohs. But they are a little too dead. We are certainly 
not like that. What Mr. Furst has said in the way of reminiscence 
along the line of my personal antecedents has reminded me a little 
more vividly of certain things in my early life which are not un- 
interesting to any of us; for we are all interested in the progress of 
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education. It is interesting to all of us to see how fast the movement 
of education in this country has gone on, how great the differences 
have been, and indeed still are; because we are even yet a very 
varied and uneven people educationally. 

I went, literally, to “a little red school house” until I was twelve 
years old. It was a red brick school house, a one-room school house. 
I was brought up in the country. I was never taught by a woman, 
but only by men. Teaching in those days needed the strong arm 
of aman. The sad results of my never having come under the gentle 
influence of women teachers you can see for yourselves. There was 
one who had but one arm, but he was a Civil War veteran, and we 
held him in awe. I have seen big boys flogged, I have had a touch 
of the thing myself. That was when I had a spell of obstinacy. The 
boys did do the old-fashioned barring-out which is described by 
Eggleston in the Hoosier Schoolmaster. Perhaps Professor Monroe, 
as a Hoosier, may have heard of that sort of thing in his day, too. 
It was done just before holidays, and the teacher was as much 
pleased at having the work shortened by one day as the students were. 

I went, later, to a little village four-room school. It was not even 
called a graded school. It simply had four rooms because the 
village was large enough to need them. The uppermost room was 
taught by aman. There was no course of study, except that we had 
spelling, writing and reading, arithmetic, geography and grammar; 
and after we had one year of that we had another year in which 
there was a little more of that, and that was all. After that was 
through, the problem of the teacher was what to do with some of 
us who stayed on. This problem was settled by the fact that some 
of the boys wanted to go to college. So I took the next things 
ahead, Latin, algebra, geometry and Greek. And I want to say 
that I read as much Greek and Latin in that little four-room school 
house as most of my college mates had read when they got their 
A.B. degree. 

I am going to emphasize another point here. It is not modern 
equipment only that counts. The physical equipment of this little 
school was as meagre and primitive as the course of study was in- 
definite. And yet we learned. This may sound like boasting, but I 
was one of the few boys in my class in college who could read easy 
Greek and Latin at sight, and who had no use for a “pony.” We had 
a good many young ministers who used the “pony.” I take no credit 
to myself for going to college well prepared. I worked partly because 
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I had to. I wasn’t coddled. The fact was that we had a teacher in 
that little four-room school house, a born teacher. 

My high valuation of his fineness, his wisdom, his gentleness, his 
persistency and his inflexible will when he made up his mind that we 
should do things, I had thought, for a while, was just a boy’s enthu- 
siasm with which he colors things he has been through. Many years 
after I left college, however, when I talked with this old gentleman, 
he struck me as the kind of man with whom my colleagues in the 
university could sit down and chat on terms of equality without any 
thought of whether he was a country schoolmaster or not. He was 
a man with a wide range of reading, and with vision. 

As to the appurtenances of the modern school system, with its 
courses and its methods and its tests, not the least of their value is 
that they make the public sit up and take notice and respect the 
school system more. They have a value; but nothing comparable in 
the least to the spirit of the man or the woman who is a born teacher 
and can do the kind of thing that this man did. 

The time is too short to tell you much about my work here. This 
is my thirty-first year. I came in 1892. And I had taught seven years 
before that, if you want my confession. 

During my experience in these thirty years at Teachers College, 
I will not say that I have never been annoyed; I will not say that I 
have never been tired; I will not say that I have never been disap- 
pointed in results. I should not enjoy the good things if I had not 
had occasionally these little disappointments, dissatisfactions, fail- 
ures; but I cannot think of any place in which any one could spend a 
lifetime of work more happily than at Teachers College. I do not 
think it is conceivable that there could be a place more free from 
irritations and from petty jealousies among colleagues. If any of 
you have ever got the impression that we were not harmonious 
because we occasionally called each other fools, politely, you have 
misunderstood the academic language. We have differed, and we 
have differed emphatically, and said so. That is one good feature of 
our professional life, the least. But the best feature has been the 
liberty which Dean Russell, with large tolerance and vision, has 
given us to do our work in our own way. 

Another source of joy in my work has been the students. If I were 
advising any young man intending to teach about what kind of a 
position to choose, if he had the choice, I should say, “Go into a pro- 
fessional school.” For, after all, although we do think of salary, and 
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do not want positions that are too hard, and although we are an 
incorrigible set of idealists, we like best to work with those who 
respond to our teaching. Hence the joy of teaching teachers. 

Within my thirty years experience there have not been many 
occasions for what I could call discipline. There have been five or 
six cases in which people were a little difficult because they had not 
been promoted or passed in examinations; and in almost every case 
the person who made the trouble was really in need of the advice of 
an alienist or a physician. In general the common sense, the kind- 
ness, the responsiveness of our students, their genuine interest in 
their work, have made teaching here sheer joy. I have often thought 
of what Professor Palmer of Harvard said, towards the end of his 
long period of useful service: “Harvard has been paying me for 
many years for doing work that I would gladly have paid Harvard 
for the privilege of being allowed to do.” I do not think that is a 
sentiment that ought to be passed on to the Trustees at the period of 
adjusting salaries. It might be demoralizing. But is it not true that 
if you could get along without being paid, if you were so well cir- 
cumstanced financially that you could afford even to pay the insti- 
tution, you might perhaps agree with Professor Palmer? Teachers 
College has been a place in which one could find happiness along with 
work and a sense of usefulness. 

I will just add a word for my department, for mathematics, for 
Latin, for all of those lines that we call the subject-matter depart- 
ments. It has been the Dean’s pleasing and interesting habit to 
crack the whip over us now and then—I think sometimes he does it 
when he wishes to make sure that he is still as lively as he ought to 
be, for he is a Scotchman with a strong sense of duty, you know—and 
we have asked ourselves sometimes whether we really have a place 
in an institution like this. As I have something of that stolid, im- 
movable conservatism which Mr. Furst hinted at so politely, I 
have never been the least bit abashed, or the least bit discouraged, 
or the least bit doubtful that the subject-matter courses have their 
place here. It seems to me only normal, only the proper thing, 
when the head of a department of elementary education says to me: 
“After all, the big thing is having something to teach as well as 
having somebody to teach.” It seemed right, also, when another 
member of the department, after five years as a state commissioner 
of education was asked what teachers needed most, replied at once, 
“More knowledge of subject matter.” 
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My own subject I think I have never been called on to defend. 
The one thing that has most kept alive my faith in its usefulness has 
been not that it fits people to go into professional or business life—I 
am thinking of it now as carried down into high schools and all the 
way through—not that only; it is useful there, too; but that it is 
valuable in that best part of a man’s life, not his work, but his 
earned leisure. 

I do not know what to say, Mr. Furst, in response to a testimonial 
like this. One thing that keeps coming to my mind, and that came 
to me most when I first heard that this plan was under way is to 
say that out of the goodness of their hearts my friends have done me 
more honor than I deserve; but I thank them all just the same. 














THE FIRST NORMAL SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


By MASON S. STONE 


Formerly State Commissioner of Education, Vermont 


It is stated that the progress of Germany is marked by manu- 
facturing plants, that of France by railway stations, that of Great 
Britain by customs offices, and that of the United States by school 
houses. 

Captious critics are sometimes inclined to question the beneficial 
results of the latter; and they cite in vindication of their doubt the 
facts that in literacy the United States stands way down in the 
tenth position among the civilized nations of the world, and that 
our moral status seems unaffected by our boasted public school 
system since the burglary insurance risks have increased five hun- 
dred and fifty per cent within a few years, and in number of homi- 
cides per hundred thousand of population Chicago has twenty-two 
times as many as London, Cleveland fourteen times as many as 
Berlin, and the United States eight times as many as Canada. 
But, when all of the conditions are considered, these statements are 
not disconcerting. They reveal a temporary condition and not a 
policy ; an incident in the policy rather than a result. 

The one great dominant purpose and policy of the people of this 
nation is education. As material witnesses of this fact stand the 
hundreds of thousands of school houses ubiquitously scattered 
throughout this entire country. The reason for such a purpose and 
policy is not simply that the people may attain a higher social 
standing, or receive larger rewards for their services, or secure 
greater happiness in life, but that our republican form of govern- 
ment may be adequately protected and fully preserved, a condition 
which depends solely upon an educated and an enlightened people. 
Therefore, for this purpose we not only have school houses, teachers, 
and schools, but, to reénforce these agencies, we have teacher 
institutes, teacher-training courses, normal schools, departments of 
education, and this magnificent institution, Teachers College, 
which is rendering mighty service in stimulating educational senti- 
ment and in moulding and making the educational policies not only 
of America but of the entire world. 
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One hundred years ago, which was only about thirty years after 
the ratification of the constitution, the people of this country were 
keenly conscious of the momentous part popular education must 
play in a popular government. Elementary schools were abundant 
and accessible, but they were inefficient. The only way to improve 
them was to improve the teachers, and the only way to improve the 
teachers was through the establishment of special courses or in- 
stitutions for their training. Teaching was something more than a 
sacred calling; it was a fine art. As such, training was necessary. 
The idea was a simple and natural sequence to the conditions. 

However, it seems somewhat anomalous that the first concrete 
expression of the idea, the establishment of a teacher-training 
institution, should occur in a little hill-top village in a small frontier 
town, and be an institution unidentified with any college, university, 
or educational organization, located far from the centers of culture 
and learning. 

The place was Concord Corner, Vermont; the time was March 11, 
1823; and the founder was one Samuel Read Hall. 

This pioneer in teacher training was born in Croydon, New 
Hampshire, on October 27, 1795, the son of Samuel Read Hall and 
the youngest of eleven children. When he was less than a year old 
his father purchased one-half of a so-called eastern township in 
lower Canada, and at once proceeded northward to assume pos- 
session of his purchase. On arriving at Maidstone, Vermont, he 
learned to his dismay that he had been totally swindled by some 
unscrupulous land speculators. He returned to the preceding town, 
Guildhall, took up a tract of lease land, and settled his family. 
Here the boy Samuel grew up in the simple and primitive life of the 
pioneer; here be became inured to hardships and privations; here he 
learned to be resourceful and self-reliant; here he was taught and 
trained by his father and mother; and here, when he was nine years 
old, on the opening of a two-month winter term, he first attended 
school. On account of his attainments he was placed in the first 
class and sustained his assignment throughout the term. 

Samuel Read Hall, Sr., had studied for the ministry, was well 
educated for his day, and possessed a few books. To these young 
Samuel had access, and for the want of other reading he indulged 
himself in Watt On the Mind, Mason On Self-Knowledge, and Locke 
On the Human Understanding. He also read the works of William 
Pemble and was especially interested in his Brief Introduction to 
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Geographie and an essay entitled A Summe of Moral Philosophie. 
These works were written partly in Latin, and so young Samuel by 
burrowing through them acquired a fair knowledge of Latin, using 
as an aid an old Latin accidence and lexicon belonging to his father. 

In 1811, his father accepted a call to the little settlement church 
of Rumford, Maine, moved his family there, but died after a brief 
pastorate of three years. In Rumford, Samuel attended the local 
school, began to study for the ministry, and taught his first term of 
school. The following year he taught in Bethel, Maine, and created 
a slight local commotion. He proposed to introduce the writing of 
compositions. The pupils rebelled, and were sustained in their op- 
position by their parents. Thereupon young Hall called a meeting 
of the parents and pupils, explained to them the purpose of such 
school training, and as a result within a few days he received an 
original production from every pupil included in his request. 

In the spring and summer of 1818, Hall attended the academy at 
North Bridgeton, Maine, but left in the fall to enter Kimball Union 
Academy of Meriden, New Hampshire. Here he remained three 
years, teaching winters in Lyndeborough and Wilton. He not only 
achieved a marked success and a wide reputation as a teacher, but 
he must have also discovered his abilities and aptitudes. He in- 
troduced the study of geography and natural philosophy, and 
brought into the school room new books, new appliances, and new 
methods. But his reputation was not based on unstable things. 
He enkindled a spirit of self-control, self-reliance, and self-respect; 
he aroused a desire for knowledge; and awakened in his pupils an 
abiding purpose to live lives of honor and service. 

In 1821, he went to Woodstock, Vermont, and, under Rev. 
W. Chapin, resumed his studies for the ministry. In 1822, he went 
to Fitchburg, Massachusetts, for the purpose of continuing his 
ministerial studies, meanwhile taught one term of school, and at the 
suggestion of friends he submitted himself for an examination by, 
and asked for a license to preach from the Worcester North As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches. 

At this time the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society was seek- 
ing promising young clergymen to take charge of the newly or- 
ganized and growing churches in northern Vermont. The Society 
knew and had learned of his abilities. It therefore appealed to him 
to return to Vermont and to accept assignment at Concord Corner. 
He accepted the invitation and entered upon his duties late in June, 
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1822. Although he was engaged as a preacher and pastor, neverthe- 
less he addressed himself to an examination of the schools and their 
needs. 

His preaching and pastoral services were so acceptable that the 
church soon invited him to become its settled minister. After some 
reflection he accepted the call, but on the condition that he be 
allowed to open a school for such young men and women—although 
very few of the latter engaged in teaching—as desired to prepare 
themselves for teaching. The officers of the church accepted the 
condition. He was at once engaged and preparations were entered 
upon for his ordination and installation. 

This event occurred on March 5, 1823. On March 11, he opened 
his teacher-training school in an upper room over one of the two 
local stores. Nothing is known to-day in regard to the exact location 
of the store, but from an advertisement appearing in the North Star, 
a local newspaper published in Danville, about twenty-five miles 
west of Concord, in the issue of May 20, 1823, the scope and nature 
of the instruction can be inferred. Although this school was at first 
called Columbian School, it was chartered by the legislature of Ver- 
mont on November 5, 1823, as Concord Academy, and on Novem- 
ber 17, 1825, it was made a County Grammar School at Concord, 
and was thereafter considered as the Essex County Grammar 
School. The advertisement as Columbian School is as follows: 


COLUMBIAN SCHOOL, CONCORD, VT. 


The second term will commence on the third Tuesday (17th day) of June next. 

The School will be under the direction, and will be principally instructed by the 
Rev. Mr. Hall. 

Books used in the school must be uniform. Hence arrangements are made so 
that they may be obtained at either of the stores in town. 

Branches taught, if required, are the following:—Reading; Spelling; Defining; 
Geography (ancient and modern); History; Grammar; Rhetoric; Composition; 
Arithmetic; Construction of Maps; Theoretical Surveying; Astronomy; Natural 
Philosophy; Chemistry (without experiments); Logic; Moral Philosophy; Mental 
Philosophy, and General Criticism. 

It is wished to have the languages excluded. This will not, however, be strictly 
adhered to. 


TERMS: For Common School studies, $2. per term of 12 weeks. Other 
branches, from $2.50 to $4. 

It is intended to have instruction particularly thorough, and hence an additional 
instructor will be employed, when the School amounts to more than 20. 
Board obtained near the Schoolroom, on reasonable terms. 
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Application may be made to Mr. Lyman F. Dewey, Mr. John Barnet, or Mr. 
Hall. 
Concord, Vt. May 14, 1823. 


This course appears meagre and superficial when compared with 
the extensive courses offered by the modern normal schools; but 
it must be remembered that at this time psychology, pedagogy, 
methodology, and accessory subjects had not been developed into 
the finely differentiated sciences in which they appear to-day. 

Into this school a few children were admitted for demonstration 
and practice purposes; therefore elementary subjects are included 
in the program. A creditable list of cultural subjects was offered, 
while the strictly professional subjects seem to be confined to 
“Moral Philosophy, Mental Philosophy, and General Criticism.” 
Evidently the art of teaching was stressed rather than the science of 
teaching. 

In order to furnish for this novel and aspiring institution a local 
habitation, the citizens of the town organized a committee for the 
construction of a suitable building, and during the summer (1823) 
erected a two-story brick structure, about thirty-five by forty-five 
feet, on the lower side of the highway and opposite the church. 
Into this new building the school was transferred at the opening 
of the fall term, and the school thereby became an institution. 
To-day there is nothing left of the building except the little low 
rectangular ridge that outlines its foundations. 

The attendance certainly could not have been large. The con- 
tributing territory was thinly populated, the nature of the school 
was unusual, and a consciousness of the need of technical training 
for teaching had not come into existence among the people. 

There is also a tradition that the attendance was somewhat 
depleted by the anti-Masonic furore of 1826-1829. It was alleged 
that a certain Captain William Morgan of Canandaigua, New York, 
had been abducted or murdered by some Masons for revealing the 
secrets of the order. In consequence a violent hostility developed 
against that body. In Vermont various Masonic lodges were com- 
pelled to surrender their charters, churches were disrupted, com- 
munities were divided, and in 1827 and in 1828 Vermont elected 
an anti-Masonic governor. As the trustees of the school on De- 
cember 5, 1825, had “Voted that the Freemasons in Concord have 
the privilege of occupying the Academy Hall for their Meetings for 
the space of one year if they should wish,” and as Principal Hall 
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was a Mason, it is easy to infer that some radical opponents to 
Masonry were averse to sending their sons to an institution presided 
over by a member of the decried order. 

In addition to his teaching, preaching, and pastoral work, he also 
engaged in writing for the Journal of Education and other papers, 
and in writing manuals and texts on school subjects, and a treatise 
on school keeping. His first textbook was The Child's Assistant to a 
Knowledge of the Geography and History of Vermont, published in 
1827. His first pedagogical work was Lectures on School Keeping, | 
published by Richardson, Lord and Holbrook, Boston, in 1829. 
This publication was prepared especially for teachers, and, according 
to Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, it “was the first professional book for 
teachers published in America.” The treatise simply incorporated 
the principles and theories which he had entertained, which he had 
practiced in the teaching and management of his school at Concord, 
and which he had found to be sound, effective, and satisfactory. 

It was a new departure, but it met a need and a want. On account 
of its practicability it at once came into popular favor, and Samuel 
Read Hall was no longer a popular local teacher but an educator 
with a national reputation. Ten thousand copies of this treatise 
were purchased by the acting superintendent of the state of New 
York; an equal number was recommended by an educational com- 
mittee in Kentucky, and the sales far surpassed the expectations 
of the publishers. The title was changed in a later edition to Lectures 
to School Masters on School Keeping, and, in 1852, to The Instructor's 
Manual: or Lectures on School Keeping. 

At this time the trustees of Phillips Academy at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, had received a large bequest and were engaged in con- 
structing therewith buildings for an English department. The 
primary purpose, however, was for a teachers’ seminary, an in- 
stitution in which prospective teachers could be prepared for the 
“Common and Higher Schools.” By 1830, the buildings were ready | 
for occupancy and use. In their quest for a principal the trustees : 
were satisfied that Samuel Read Hall was the most competent man | 
available, and so they entered into negotiations with him. He had 
some misgivings in regard to his qualifications, as he was not a 
college-bred man, and he disliked to leave Concord. But the op- 
portunity for larger services outweighed all other considerations. 
He accepted the position, entered upon his work at once, and suc- 
ceeded in building up a prosperous institution. 
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He remained at Andover seven years, but was urged by his 
physician to leave on account of the effect of the cold Atlantic 
winds which seemed to aggravate his tubercular tendency. He 
was offered the presidency of the recently established Oberlin 
College in Ohio, but he was restrained from accepting the position 
on account of his physical condition; therefore he recommended his 
brother-in-law, Rev. Dr. James Dascomb, who was employed in his 
stead. i 

In 1837, the year of Mr. Hall’s departure from Andover, Horace 
Mann was elected secretary of the Board of Education for the 
State of Massachusetts. He soon became stirred with the need of 
trained teachers, and, according to President Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, he “visited and studied this school when he was engaged in 
furthering the state normal school movement.” 

In 1837, Mr. Hall accepted the headship of the newly organized 
training institution, Holmes Plymouth Academy, at Plymouth, 
New Hampshire. This school opened auspiciously. There were in 
attendance the first term nearly two hundred students, and two 
hundred forty-eight were in attendance the second term. But the 
financial support of the institution failed, and the institution also 
failed. 

Samuel Read Hall had seen his vision take on material form; had 
seen his concept accepted as a part of the educational system of one 
state, Massachusetts, in the establishment of the state normal school 
at Lexington in 1839; and had sufficient faith in the merits of his 
plan to believe that it would be self-propagating. Therefore, in 1840, 
after the Plymouth School had succumbed, he partially reverted 
to his original purpose in life and accepted the pastorate of the 
church and the principalship of the academy at Craftsbury, Ver- 
mont, to which place he immediately moved and took up his new 
duties. Still possessed with the idea of the need of trained teachers, 
he organized and conducted a teacher-training class in connection 
with the academy. 

The church flourished under his ministrations, received large 
accessions, and it so engaged his time that he felt constrained to 
resign the principalship of the academy, but continued his lectures 
to the training class. 

In 1854, feeling the infirmities of age, he resigned his pastorate 
at Craftsbury, and accepted a less arduous one at Brownington, 
Vermont. Here he established his home, preached in the old hill 
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church, supplied in the neighboring towns and in Granby and 
Guildhall, and closed his labors. 

He died in Brownington, June 24, 1876, and is buried in the little 
cemetery near Orleans, Vermont. 

Incidental to his great services to the United States in establishing 
the first teacher-training institution and publishing the first pro- 
fessional book on teaching, he is reputed to have been the first 
teacher to introduce the blackboard as a school-room appurtenance. 

He was one of the organizers of the American Institute of In- 
struction, the oldest educational organization in the United States. 

He was greatly interested in geography and reversed the common 
method of teaching. He began the teaching of the subject with 
the child’s locus and horizon and interest, and then extended it to 
greater units. He was interested in geology, and was employed for 
several seasons in a geological survey of Vermont. 

For his services in the educational world and for his beneficent 
efforts in the interest of mankind, in 1839 Dartmouth College 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of M.A., and in 1865 the 
University of Vermont conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. 

This simple narration of the life, character, and services of 
Samuel Read Hall is given in order that you may be able to in- 
terpret the man; that you may understand that he was actuated 
by a holy desire to serve his country and his fellow-men through the 
cause of education; that he was a man with a message and a mis- 
sion—not merely a voice crying in the wilderness, but a prophet 
who received an early and glad response and who lived to see normal 
schools established in nearly every state. 

He was a pioneer in the educational field, and for what he did he is 
worthy of as much honor and esteem as any of the old pathfinders 
of a hundred years ago. 

He painfully sensed the deficiencies of the common schools of his 
day. He knew their formalism and barrenness; he recognized their 
lack of proper methods and stimulus; he deplored their 
detachment from nature and life and the daily experiences of the 
child; and he felt that they were insufficient as character-forming 
institutions. And so with a prophet’s vision he not only saw the 
condition, but he knew the cure. He saw that teachers ought to be 
trained, that training facilities ought to be provided, that such 
facilities meant teacher-training institutions. Therefore, this man, 
alone, untaught, unguided, and almost unencouraged, originated, 
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planned, organized, established, and conducted this school for the 
training of teachers, the first institution of the kind on the American 
continent. 

Concerning the institution itself very little can be said. The 
newspapers of the state a hundred years ago carried scarcely any 
local news. There are extant no records of the institution, no 
schedule of work. Nevertheless, it is known that a body of intelli- 
gent, well-trained, and consecrated young people went forth from 
the institution, many to places of honor and several to distinction; 
that the schools of the locality were greatly elevated in character 
and quality; that a building was erected and used for the special 
purpose of training teachers; that a class of children was received 
for the purpose of providing facilities for demonstration and practice 
in the art of teaching; that the students in attendance were ad- 
mitted for the purpose of preparing to teach; that the list of the 
names of such students during the first nine terms is in existence; 
that Samuel Read Hall accepted the pastorate of the Concord 
Corner church on condition that he be allowed to organize a school 
for the preparation of teachers; that the school so conducted was in 
existence fully seven years. 

These facts not only establish the existence of the school, but 
disclose its nature and character. They demonstrate that this little 
frontier school had all the elements that constitute the modern 
normal school. 

Therefore, I find pleasure in presenting to this body and on this 
occasion this modest account of a significant event in the educational 
history of this country. 

In case a certain bill now pending before the General Assembly of 
Vermont becomes a law, on that little abandoned hilltop of Concord 
Corner, on the second week of August next, the state will place a 
tablet on the site of the old building, in memory of Samuel Read 
Hall and in honor of the institution he established. If perchance 
any of you should wander up among the dark green hills of little 
old Vermont at the time of that occasion, you will be gladly 
welcomed. 

And to you, Dr. Russell, I convey the greetings of Vermont and 
also present my personal congratulations on this twenty-fifth 
anniversary of your deanship of Teachers College, and I wish for 
you many more years of service, honor, and happiness. 














SOME OUTSTANDING FACTORS IN NORMAL 
SCHOOL EDUCATION TO-DAY 


By JOHN A. H. KEITH 


Principal, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


Normal schools are probably more closely in accord with public 
school procedure and needs to-day than ever before in their his- 
tory. This is largely due to a conscious effort on the part of the nor- 
mal schools to meet the problems which are involved in the preparation 
of teachers for public school service. These problems are not easy 
of solution. Students come to the normal schools from the high 
schools immature in experience as well as years. To these immature 
students the normal schools must impart a teacher’s knowledge of 
the subject matter they will need to teach, some perspective of 
the public school as the most fundamentally formative and construc- 
tive agency of democracy, a measure of insight into the processes 
of development and learning as these take place in boys and girls of 
public school age, as great a control of the technique of teaching as 
is possible, and that other indefinable something called poise, bal- 
ance, sense, and sanity. 

The foregoing suggests that the problems of the normal school are 
extensive and intricate. Any mention of outstanding factors in 
normal school education to-day will of necessity indicate a rela- 
tionship to these fundamental problems. These problems in turn 
grow out of our public school system as related, on the one hand, to 
the demands made by our social ideals, and, on the other, to the 
economic and financial limitations under which we operate. 

Public education is, from the administrative standpoint, a social 
process. Like all social processes, it is subject to social habit. Those 
who were trained in school thirty years ago and have been engaged 
in occupations other than teaching are prone to regard the schools of 
to-day as extreme and ineffective. It really requires an effort for 
many such persons to realize that the school must adapt itself to the 
changing conditions of social life. There exists a sincere conserva- 
tism regarding the scope and function of public education. There 
exists also an equally sincere progressive view of what the public 
school should be and do Practically every school community has 
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constantly within it a conflict between conservative and progressive 
elements. Out of such conflicts, when soberly resolved, comes prog- 
ress. So-called advances that do not have public opinion back of 
them always fail. We must, therefore, keep constantly in mind the 
fundamental relation between public opinion and the possible de- 
velopment of normal schools. It is also true that it is not so easy to 
influence the public opinion of a state as it is to influence the public 
opinion of a compact community. 

During the past quarter of a century there has been a great 
change in the normal schools. It is substantially correct to say that 
during the past twenty-five years the state normal schools have been 
moving from a non-high-school graduate entrance basis to a high- 
school graduate entrance basis, and have developed a fairly uniform 
time requirement of two years beyond high-school graduation for 
the completion of their curricula. The normal schools of only a 
few states were on this basis twenty-five years ago. The change could 
be made only as high schools developed. Wherever the normal 
schools have been slow in developing, there the high schools have 
also been slow in developing. Having personally gone twice through 
the experience of getting rid of four-year courses with non-high- 
school graduation entrance requirements and of putting the normal 
school squarely on a high-school graduation entrance basis with two- 
and three-year curricula, I feel that I have a reasonable measure of 
information on this particular matter. It is not an easy thing to do 
and is never universally accepted as wise when done. 

When, however, this has been done, and a two-year curriculum 
for high-school graduates has been set up, the problem, instead of 
being solved, becomes acute. A universal curriculum, preparing for 
all grades of elementary school teaching, is a monstrosity. It either 
presents an impossibly overcrowded curriculum, or it presents one 
unadapted to the future needs of its students. The only practical 
solution which has ever been found is in differentiated curricula. 
Such curricula are open to the objection that they are narrow and 
narrowing. The only reasonably sane reply is that the objection is 
true. The removal of the objection involves a broadening of the 
curricula, and this means a lengthening. 

This process of lengthening normal school curricula began more 
than twenty-five years ago. The State Teachers’ College at Albany 
dates from 1890. But while the years up to 1911 witnessed the estab- 
lishment of only fourteen or fifteen state teachers’ colleges on 
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normal school foundations, the years since that date have seen the 
number grow to ninety-two; and of the seventy-eight state normal 
schools which have not attained the teachers’ college status, more 
than half are offering three-year curricula of one kind or another. 

Back of the changes in curricula that have just been pointed out, 
there has been a supporting, but not a clamoring, public opinion. 
This public opinion has not been universal because social judgments 
as to what the public school should be and do have not, in certain 
sections of the country, developed as rapidly nor as reasonably as 
in other sections. The great impetus to the teachers’ college move- 
ment came out of the Middle West, and it was soon adopted by the 
Far West. Strangely enough, it then swung into the South, and only 
two or three years ago the teachers’ college problem began to make 
its appearance in the legislatures of our eastern states. 

This movement has already progressed to the point at which it 
seems certain that it will become within another ten years the pre- 
vailing type of normal school organization. In other words, the 
normal school will in one sense have ceased to exist in a little less 
than one hundred years from the date of its first establishment in the 
United States. In a deeper sense, the normal school will have 
proved itself worthy of its ideal, and will merely have changed its © 
name to conform to the work it has to do. 

The teachers’ college is a far cry from the normal school of twenty- 
five years ago. The difference is vastly more than is involved in the 
increased entrance requirement and the increased length of the 
curricula. A fundamentally new problem of administrative organi- 
zation is involved in the making of curricula for teachers’ colleges. 
The mere transfer of college courses to the class rooms of the normal 
school is easy, but it does not meet the need. Ossa of method piled 
upon Pelion of theory is equally futile. We need courses for teachers 
which have embodied in them the stuff which teachers need organized 
from the teaching point of view. Law, medicine, theology, engineer- 
ing, dentistry, and other vocations at or near the professional level 
have already secured such an organization of the stuff of their 
callings. Teaching has not as yet come into its heritage save in such 
educational subjects as psychology, history of education, educational 
sociology, educational administration, and standard tests and meas- 
urements. It is perhaps truer to say that what has been done in the 
subjects just mentioned gives a basis for the belief that the stuff 
for a real profession of teaching can be discovered and organized. 
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As a matter of fact, this material is being discovered and organ- 
ized at a remarkable rate. There has been a great change in the 
qualifications of normal school teachers during the past twenty-five 
years. Most of them possess genuine scholarship, and over and 
beyond this there are many of them who have caught the true 
professional spirit and have applied it to their particular subjects. 
If these creative teachers could be induced to collaborate, there 
would soon be produced courses for teachers which would be 
adequate for the needs of prospective teachers and of teachers in 
service. 

There is a deeper problem regarding the organization of curricula 
in teachers’ colleges. Shall the elective principle be followed as 
supplementary to prescribed subjects with requirements as to ma- 
jors and minors, or shall the principle of differentiated curricula be 
followed? The answer, in so far as the curricula for teachers of 
special subjects, such as drawing, music, home economics, com-: 
merce, health education, hand arts, industrial education, etc., are 
concerned, is in favor of differentiated curricula. Shall this plan be 
followed in the preparation of teachers for primary grades, interme- 
diate grades, junior high school, and senior high school? An affirma- 
tive answer would give us program-curricula suitable to groups, and 
would mean a decided change from the generally accepted collegiate 
plan, although it would be in harmony with university procedure 
regarding technical and professional curricula. The real question at 
issue is whether professional curricula for teachers should be organ- 
ized after the existing patterns of technical and professional curricula 
in collegiate institutions, or after the pattern of liberal arts curricula. 
The problem has not been sufficiently studied to say that a satisfac- 
tory solution has been reached even though current practice in 
teachers’ colleges is largely of the liberal arts type. 

The final solution of the foregoing problems will decide the 
question whether the training school shall hold its place as the heart 
and center of the normal school. Twenty-five years ago one-third of 
the state normal schools of the country had no training school facili- 
ties of any kind. To-day these facilities are universal and greatly 
enlarged, some schools having both demonstration schools and prac- 
tice-teaching schools and having also more than one-third of their 
entire force employed for full time in the training school, besides the 
work of a supervisory kind done in the training school by other sub- 
ject-matter teachers. 
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The training school has proved itself to be a superior school for 
children wherever it has been tried. Having overcome the original 
prejudice against practice teaching, many normal schools have estab- 
lished codperative arrangements with accessible public schools. 
These arrangements differ widely in detail, but they all possess one 
common point, namely, that students from the normal schools have 
in these codperating public schools an opportunity to teach under 
guidance surrounded by actual and normal public school conditions. 
This development has substantially taken place during the past ten 
years, and is, therefore, only in its early stages. We may confidently 
look forward to the time when the public schools in the vicinity of 
every normal school or teachers’ college will not only be coéperating 
schools, but will be schools in which a reasonable realization of the 
ideals of education may be found. 

One reason for this prediction is that the teaching load of subject- 
matter teachers in normal schools has been decreased to the point 
at which it is possible for them to go into the training school for ob- 
servation and participation. This contact with the training school is 
improving the technique of these teachers, modifying their selection 
of subject matter for their own courses, and greatly lessening the 
amount of controversial and T. N. T. theory advanced by them. 
In fact, if it were financially possible to organize a normal school 
faculty so that each teacher had both class-room and training school 
responsibility, the normal schools would more thoroughly than they 
have hitherto done justify themselves in public esteem. 

Normal schools are giving a final refutation to the charge that 
they are “blind alleys” in the educational system. These schools are 
to-day, almost without exception, of collegiate rank as regards the 
qualifications of their teachers, their entrance requirements, and the 
mental effort required in the mastery of their courses. They no 
longer compete with high schools for students, and have established 
their right to the codperative support of school authorities. With the 
lengthening and development of their curricula, and with their 
increased serviceableness to the public schools through the efficiency 
of their graduates, the normal schools are in a fair way to become 
more attractive to young people of ability and to gain a substantial 
increment of public esteem. 

This increased public esteem is being furthered by two relatively 
new lines of activity in the normal schools. The first of these is their 
summer schools. Teachers in service flock to the summer schools in 
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almost unbelievable yet ever increasing numbers. Normal school 
teachers have been quick to modify their courses to meet the needs 
of these teachers in service, and the modifications thus made have 
been carried over into the work of the regular year. Teachers in 
service have felt that the normal school gave them something of real 
value. In consequence, the normal schools have in recent years 
gained a new status in the minds of experienced teachers and with 
the public. Everybody has gained by the contacts afforded by the 
summer schools. 

Another relatively new activity of the normal schools is their ex- 
tension service. This has been most successful where the prepara- 
tion of teachers in service has been most meagre. A part of the 
readiness of teachers to do extension work has been due to mandates 
requiring higher qualifications. This compulsion has usually given 
place to interest, and interest has led to a determination to graduate 
from a normal school. In consequence, experienced teachers are 
coming into the normal schools and exerting a most wholesome in- 
fluence on class-room instruction. This extension service also gives 
to subject-matter teachers who engage in it a keener sense of what 
their own class-room work and procedure should be. 

Thus, through the summer school and extension service the isola- 
tion and aloofness which once characterized the normal schools 
have been broken down, and the normal school is becoming an inte- 
gral part of the public school system, an intelligent agency of the 
state working in a genuinely coéperative way for the development 
of an increasingly effective democracy. 

It seems almost certain that in the near future a measure of educa- 
tional leadership will be granted to normal schools by public opin- 
ion. Unless this leadership is accepted with humility and exercised 
with sense, it will be deservedly short-lived. There is no place in 
American education for dogmatic or dictatorial leadership, nor for a 
leadership without insight into the ideals and genius of our people. 

The demands of high-grade public service and intelligent leader- 
ship are forcing the normal schools into a critically constructive atti- 
tude toward their own problems. The procedures of the past are no 
longer safe criteria. Normal schools are literally being forced by 
what a philosopher once called “the concatenation of events” into 
a scientific study of every phase of teacher-preparation work. Out 
of this scientific study there is already a beginning of constructive 
scholarship,—a beginning that is destined to yield a rich harvest. 
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This constructive scholarship will inevitably and soon become the 
source of the preparation of books for use in the public schools; and 
these books will have been tested out in schools before they are 
given to the public. 

The net result of the changes that have occurred in normal schools 
in the past twenty-five years means that they have really developed, 
that they have in a measure gone to school and grown up, that they 
have found themselves. There is, however, one controlling factor 
which has not been mentioned,—financial support. Dependent as 
normal schools are upon appropriations made by politically minded 
legislatures, they have not always received the consideration which 
their service has merited. This is not said in any spirit of criticism, 
but merely as a statement of fact. There has been something wrong 
in the administrative organization and control of normal schools. I 
plead for no special plan of control, but I do clearly see a need for 
some respected plan of control which will bring to the legislatures 
and state officials, without political prejudice but with convincing 
truthfulness, the service and needs of normal schools. I am well 
aware that this factor is likely to become political, and equally 
well aware of the attendant dangers. Since, however, state appro- 
priations can come only from politically selected state officers, there 
is the greatest necessity that the services and needs of normal 
schools shall be presented by a governing body which speaks 
truthfully and convincingly. 

Such a governing body, intimately acquainted with all aspects of 
the life of the state and knowing the relation of effective normal 
schools to the welfare of the state, can sense, formulate, and express 
public opinion more reasonably and effectively to legislatures than 
can those who are administratively responsible for the conduct of 
normal schools. Some such influential body is necessary to interpret 
and evaluate the worth of normal schools to the politically selected 
representatives of the people. There is the constant danger of grave 
disaster if this very necessary function is left entirely to normal 
school executives and local boards of control. 

If the analyses that have already been made are true, the out- 
standing factors in normal school education to-day are the develop- 
ment of these schools into teachers’ colleges, the making of curricula 
for them in terms of the requirement that teaching is a profession, 
the development of courses in terms of the same requirement, the 
expansion and reorganization of the training school facilities through 
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the codperative effort of teachers and public school authorities, get- 
ting the normal schools off of their historic “side track,” connecting 
them more effectively with the public school system through sum- 
mer schools, extension service, and constructive scholarship, and the 
assuring of adequate financial support through an effective plan of 
control. We have listed these various movements as outstanding 
factors in normal school education of to-day. In some places they 
should be listed as unsolved problems, but even in these places 
there is discussion and effort. A public opinion favorable to the fur- 
ther development of normal schools is growing stronger year by year. 

One of the most helpful things to the cause of public education 
that could possibly happen would be a nation-wide, state by state 
study of the present facilities for the preparation of teachers and the 
qualifications of the present teaching force, and the mapping out of 
the steps which each state would have to take in order to place “a 
well qualified teacher, thoroughly imbued with American ideals, in 
every public school position” within its borders. Such a study, 
scientifically made, would command respect and give a new, deep- 
ened, widened, and effective sanction to the preparation of teachers. 

I should be guilty of the grossest denseness if I did not see, and of 
the grossest churlishness if I did not proclaim the service which 
Teachers College, under the leadership, headship, and heartship of 
Dean Russell, has rendered the normal schools in the past twenty- 
five years. With a breadth and clearness of vision denied to normal 
school executives, with a depth of insight most unusual among men, 
with a genius for effectively organizing means for the realization of 
educational ideals, and with more than genius in detecting ability 
in the bud and so inspiring it that it develops into the ripest scholar- 
ship, Dean Russell stands without a competitor or a peer. And the 
Teachers College which has developed under his guidance has caught 
and carried his spirit, through its graduates and its teachers, 
through its publications and its public utterances, to every part 
of our country. There is not an outstanding factor in normal school 
education to-day that is not indebted to Teachers College and to 
Dean Russell. We shall always be in debt to him, and “there can be 
no sea or shore to which our gratitude will not follow him.” 











ANNIVERSARY DINNER IN HONOR OF 
JAMES EARL RUSSELL 


THE HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK CITY 


The conference program culminated, on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 22, in a dinner at the Hotel Commodore in honor of Dean 
Russell. Trustees, faculty, alumni, students, and friends of the 
College gathered to the number of over twelve hundred to give ex- 
pression to their affection and respect for the Dean. 

After the dinner, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who served as toastmaster, was introduced by 
Miss Lida Lee Tall, president of the Alumni Association. The 
speakers of the evening were President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Mr. Frank R. Chambers, vice-chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College, Miss Christina Staél von Holstein, a graduate 
student from Sweden, representing the student body, Mr. Zenos E. 
Scott, superintendent of schools in Louisville, Kentucky, and Dr. 
Margaret E. Noonan, professor of education in New York Univer- 
sity, who spoke for the alumni, and Professor Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, who presented to the Dean a testimonial from the Faculties of 
the College. A letter and a cablegram, sent from Egypt by Mr. V. 
Everit Macy, chairman of the Board of Trustees, were read, to- 
gether with many messages of congratulation from absent Trustees, 
alumni, associations, and friends of the College. The evening closed 
with an address by Dean Russell. 

A verbatim report of each of the speeches follows. 


Miss Lipa LEE TALL, PRESIDING 


Dean Russell, Our Guests, Our Friends, and Fellow Members of 
the Alumni Association: I feel that I am the foreword or the pro- 
logue of a play to-night. My function is to tell you that there will 
pass before you a scene, and in that scene will appear eight speakers. 

This is the “House of Dreams Come True,” and each speaker is a 
dreamer and a seer. The last speaker will be our own Dean Russell. 
It is in his honor we have come together to-night. 

Before the final echoes of our last alumni meeting had died away, 
word came to us that this year would mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
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versary of the deanship of Dr. Russell. We passed that word to the 
four corners of the world, because in all four corners of the world 
will be found members of our alumni group. It then became the 
duty of the Alumni Association to plan this meeting. A joint 
committee of the Faculty and the alumni began the work last fall. 
Our aim was one only—to pay tribute to the man who above all 
others had helped us realize a vision for education, and through 
whose effort progress in education is forward leaping year by 
year. 

When the committee decided that it was necessary for us to have 
a toastmaster at this meeting, we scanned a map of the country, 
and there in the center of the map was a pink area. Minnesota 
stared at us. It lay strategically in the center of the United States. 
There was the state university, and at the head of that state 
university one of our own alumni members. It was perfectly natural 
that we should turn to him. He could stretch out his right hand and 
encompass the distance to the Pacific Ocean; and he knew there 
were thousands of our members in that territory. He could stretch 
out his left hand and encompass the distance to the Atlantic 
Ocean; and he knew there were thousands of our group in that 
territory. So he has come to us to-night and we are placing our 
desires in the chalice of his mind and his emotions. He will express 
to you and to the speakers he is to introduce to you our hopes, our 
gratitudes, our loyalty to the man whom we have met to 
honor. 

I present to you your toastmaster, President Lotus D. Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota. 


Dr. Lotus D. CorFMAN, TOASTMASTER 


Fellow Students, Members of the Alumni Association, of the 
Faculty, and Friends of Teachers College: I have travelled nearly 
twelve hundred and fifty miles across this country primarily to 
attend this meeting, largely because of a sense of gratitude that I 
have for Teachers College; and that sense of gratitude can be 
attributed to two things: first, to the fact that this college offered 
me an opportunity to carry on graduate work of a particularly 
advanced character; second, to the fact that the Alumni Association 
honored me by electing me a Trustee, a position which I held for 
two years, 
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Everywhere throughout the United States to-day and to-night 
our people are paying tribute to the life and works of the first great 
American, George Washington; and they are doing that because 
George Washington stood for a new sense of justice and right, and 
a new conception of freedom. 

We are here to-night to pay our tribute to a man and to an insti- 
tution that have dared to do something similar in the field of 
education. 

We regard ourselves as particularly fortunate in having with us 
the first president of Teachers College, now the president of Colum- 
bia University, a man who took the infant and nourished it, but 
perhaps in those days did not see how lusty a child it might even- 
tually become. 

It is a very great pleasure to present President Butler, teacher, 
scholar, philosopher, distinguished president of a great university, 
a student of politics both at home and abroad, a man whose states- 
manlike utterances are always in terms of principle rather than in 
terms of personal interest, but a man who is known to us to-night 
primarily as the first president of Teachers College. 


PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Mr. Toastmaster, Dean Russell, Ladies and Gentlemen: On an 
occasion like this I always feel like repeating Mr. Bryan’s story of 
the nervous toastmaster in Nebraska who, after looking at his 
watch and at the audience said, “Shall we let them enjoy themselves 
a little longer, or shall we begin the speaking now?” 

In a family gathering like this, where we are on such terms of 
intimate and cordial friendship, speaking, in the ordinary sense, 
seems hardly necessary. Yet this occasion is one of those fortunate 
and notable happenings in academic life which give us opportunity 
to take note of our satisfactions, to recall our memories, and to 
express our hopes. 

Our satisfaction rests upon the joyful pleasure of saying to a 
distinguished associate and leader, at a point in his career which 
we are accustomed to mark as significant in the career of any one, 
that we want to say to him face to face, what we think of him, how 
much we regard him, and with what deep and profound admiration 
we view his personal and academic accomplishments. And all of 
those things we say to Dean Russell. 
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It costs very little to carve on a monument a suitable tribute to 
one who has gone. Why should we deny ourselves the privilege 
and the pleasure of recording our satisfaction, our admiration, and 
our undivided support while he lives? 

Twenty-five years used to be a long time. It is not long now. 
If it were not that I feel pretty sure there must be twenty-five more 
good years coming, I should perhaps wish to sound a somewhat 
different note. But I see no reason to suppose that this anniversary 
marks anything more than a milestone which the Dean passes in 
his fortunate and constantly upward flight. 

An occasion like this bids us also recall our memories. 

Madam Chairman, you said just now that this occasion was a 
marking of dreams come true. There is no one who can read into 
that sentence quite as much as I can. My mind goes back thirty-six 
years, to the smallest of small beginnings, when the idea that 
there should be established here what we then called a college for 
the training of teachers seemed to almost every one chimerical, and 
to the academic mind unfortunate and unnecessary. The most 
vigorous opponents and critics of the proposal were gentlemen— 
there were no ladies then in that profession with us—of professorial 
mold in our own and other universities. The notion that there was 
anything about education that could be studied seemed to them 
quite too preposterous for serious attention or discussion. 

When the time came to begin and a little group had been formed 
and a beginning of the most modest sort had been made, there was 
only one person in the city of New York who was willing to go with 
me to Albany and appear before the Regents in the endeavor to 
secure a temporary charter for that institution. I greatly regret 
that that gentleman died so early, and that the later and more 
notable years of Teachers College have no record of his devotion, 
of his interest, or of his service; that man was Mr. Arthur M. Dodge 
of New York. He accepted the idea, he labored for the idea, and he, 
as I say, went with me to Albany to lay the matter before the 
Regents. 

If you will read that provisional charter, issued about thirty-four 
or thirty-five years ago, you will find, I think, that it outlines the 
entire scope of the undertaking which has since been developed to 
so marvelous an extent and with such nation-wide, indeed world- 
wide, influence. 

There is one other whom I should like to have here to-night. 
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He, too, could be here only in spirit. I wish that from his place in 
high Heaven President Barnard of Columbia might look down on 
this scene. Perhaps he does. That this should happen, was the 
dominating thought of his closing years. He did not live to see it 
happen but only to begin to happen; but those of you who are famil- 
iar with the literature of our subject know that the first persuasive, 
comprehensive, and forceful argument put forward for this entire 
scheme of thought and action was that of President Barnard in his 
annual reports for 1881 and 1882. 

The growth, the expansion, the influence of Teachers College 
prove more adequately than any words of mine, or of any other 
commentator or critic, what a sound idea will do if planted in a 
friendly soil, nourished and watered with care and intelligence, and 
guided with broad human sympathy, wide vision, and high purpose. 
That has been the fate of that idea, planted so simply so long ago. 
And how much of that we owe to Dean Russell is academic history 
and familiar to all of us. 

Then, on an occasion like this, we cannot resist the temptation 
to say something of our hopes. That something remains to be done 
before the general intelligence is raised to the level where we would 
like to have it, is illustrated by something that I heard the other 
night at the theater. I went to see David Warfield’s performance 
of Shylock, which I thought he and Mr. Belasco had made in many 
ways the most striking rendering of Shakespeare I had ever seen. 
Behind me sat two fellow citizens of the fair sex. At the end of the 
second act they compared notes, and I heard one say, “He does it 
nice, don’t he?” And the other answered, “Them words is nice, too.” 
I could not help thinking how Shakespeare would have appreciated 
that simple and heart-felt tribute to his diction. Believe me, 
something remains to be done. 

This is a troubled and difficult world of ours, and nobody is 
going to improve it except the people who are in it. By waiting for 
some mysterious, providential interposition we shall only make 
matters worse. It is the people in the world who will have to provide 
the intelligence, the controlled emotion, and the disciplined will 
that will deal with these complicated questions of human nature 
and human ambition and human association, and that will deal with 
them in a spirit of justice, a spirit of progress, and a spirit of genuine 
human feeling and human sympathy. 

We are long since rid of the notion that education was something 
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had only from books. We are long since rid of the notion that 
education was something given only at school. We know perfectly 
well that what we are studying, talking about, working out, is a very 
complicated result of a series of widely different forces playing upon 
human life in a thousand ways, and all shaping, progressing, and 
developing towards some more or less conscious goal. 

That at which we are at work is but one of those forces, although 
the most definite and the most highly organized; and yet all that 
we aim to do may be checked or counteracted almost any moment 
by some great emotional appeal, some deep stirring of the public 
mind that will, wisely or not, break it loose from the trammels set 
by reflection and drive great masses of men and women to action 
without always heeding what the end may be. 

I read a striking sentence the other day in the last book of essays 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, who is perhaps one of the most provoking 
—in the etymological sense—of those who are now writing the 
English language. He said this: “Ancient civilizations fell through 
invasion by barbarians. We breed our own.” 

That is a striking and significant remark. There are no barbarians 
left to invade modern nations from without; and there will be no 
barbarians unless we breed them. The great dominant problem of 
the world to-day is how not to breed barbarians—those who would 
fatten upon their fellows, those who would destroy the most precious 
results of letters and science and art, or ignore them, those who 
would fetter progress and put a stop to the constant search for 
truth, and try to tie us back to those monuments past which we have 
come and toward which we look back with gratitude for what they 
were, but without any intention of remaining forever under their 
shadow. 

The task, the great task, of civilization, the task of organized 
education, the task of organized society, the task of the thousand 
and one voluntary associations which bring men and women to- 
gether, the task of the State itself, may be all summed up in that 
single and pregnant phrase, “How not to breed barbarians.” How 
to breed civilized, truly civilized men and women, with all that 
that word means and suggests! At this task this college has been 
set for a full and fortunate generation. Its policies have been 
guided, its spirit has been shaped, its achievement has been inspired 
by the administrative head, Dean Russell, for twenty-five years. 
How successful that has been we need not stop to say. The history 
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of education in the United States has taken that task from our 
hands. But in offering to my friend and colleague, the Dean, hearty 
congratulations on these twenty-five years of accomplishment, I 
can only say that I wish for him unabated strength and zeal and 
vigor, that the years may continue and multiply; for their success 
will in no wise be diminished. 


THE TOASTMASTER: Unlike the educational institutions of other 
countries, those of this country in nearly every instance are adminis- 
tered by boards of trustees or boards of regents. It has been true that 
these boards of trustees or regents have at times attempted to take 
over the details in the administration. Very fortunate indeed is 
that institution of learning which has a board of trustees which 
recognizes that its primary function is that of assisting the adminis- 
tration in defining policies, and in finding the revenue necessary 
for the support of the institution. 

Teachers College has to my certain knowledge for many years 
had a board of trustees composed of men and women who have 
rendered devoted and in many instances consecrated service to the 
institution. One of those persons is Mr. Frank R. Chambers, the 
vice-chairman of the Board of Trustees, who, by his kindly advice, 
his sound judgment, and his generous assistance has been an 
important factor in the development of Teachers College. It isa 
pleasure to present Vice-Chairman Chambers. 


FRANK R. CHAMBERS, Esq. 


Madam President, Mr. Toastmaster, Dean Russell, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Two mornings ago, in the cool, crisp air of the Carolina 
woods, I was taking my morning constitutional on horse-back, and 
down the road I noticed approaching what appeared to be a solitary 
mule. He seemed to have no attachment. On nearer approach, 
however, I discovered that he was hitched to a wagon, which ap- 
peared to have a very low load of wood, but no driver. As he reached 
within a few feet of me, I turned out of the narrow road to allow him 
to pass on his apparently undirected way; and I observed a colored 
youth lying at full length on the load of wood, protecting his head 
with his arm; and I said: “Hello, taking a nap?” The reply was, “No, 
Boss. I’se just dodgin’ the wind.” 

I have to confess a great sympathy for that darky for I had the 
same impulse to dodge the wind of this oratory on this occasion, 
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remembering how inadequately I could represent the Chairman of 
the Board who, according to the press, is visiting the tomb of a 
possible royal ancestor in Egypt. 

I once heard the late President Seth Low say that the business of a 
college president was to determine the things he did not know, and 
then find men who did. 

Himself a man of vision and unusual executive ability, President 
Low never performed a truer service for the cause of education 
than when, on that day twenty-five years ago, he called Professor 
Russell from his class room to inform him of his appointment as 
dean of Teachers College. 

It must have been one of Mr. Low’s chief satisfactions, after his 
own retirement from the presidency of the University, to watch the 
rapid development of this departure in educational experimentation 
with which he and President Butler were so intimately associated 
from its birth, and which the President has so interestingly described. 

In speaking of this development we must not omit to pay tribute 
to that really great and noble woman, Miss Grace Dodge, whose 
interest in every phase of its work and whose codperation, material, 
mental, and spiritual, were so large a factor in its establishment. 
A Trustee and the college treasurer for so many years and its greatest 
benefactor, we delight to cherish her memory and to feel the per- 
petuation of her benign influence, especially in the care of students’ 
personal welfare. 

Assuming the duties of his new position, Dr. Russell quickly 
manifested his characteristic and unusual capacity, both as an 
educational and business executive. 

It is of the latter that we trustees are best qualified to speak. 
In fact we’ve learned that the duties of a Trustee of Teachers College 
consist largely of finding out what the Dean wants done, and doing it. 

I recall that one of the first jobs he assigned to me was to con- 
vince the shareholders of the Whittier Hall Corporation that their 
investment in that building as an adjunct to the College was a 
financial failure; for, under an independent management, it had 
produced annual deficits instead of dividends. 

The shareholders being mostly friends of the College readily 
donated their unprofitable certificates, with the result that, in a 
year or two, under the Dean’s effective control, Whittier Hall be- 
came and has remained a productive asset of Teachers College. 

The entire absence of institutional politics and the cordial re- 
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lations that have always existed among the Trustees are largely 
due to the Dean’s tact and friendliness; so that whenever he has, 
not infrequently, called upon us for contributions other than per- 
sonal service, led by that prince of givers Everit Macy, we have 
cheerfully gone down into our pockets and “forked out.” 

It was the Dean who fostered the friendly interest in the College 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Ferris Thompson, resulting in such sub- 
stantial benefactions, and the continued interest of that wise and 
gracious lady whose presence still honors our Board. 

I suspect that it was the Dean who instigated the erection by 
Miss Dodge of the domestic science building. 

It was the Dean who discovered that plot of land near Van 
Cortlandt Park, now the site of the Horace Mann Boys School, 
destined to contribute otherwise to the usefulness of Teachers 
College. 

It was the Dean who, realizing the student needs for better 
housing, led to the purchase of the Bancroft and Seth Low apart- 
ment houses; and it was the Dean’s persistent presentation of 
academic needs for increased facilities which finally resulted in the 
undertaking of the great library building now under construction, 
to be the crowning edifice of the college group. 

These are some of the material evidences of this man’s work for 
the College, to which must be added those greater intangible but 
real evidences of his wise and courageous leadership in the extension 
of educational courses, and the development of principles of edu- 
cational administration that have profoundly influenced the thought 
and practice of educational statesmanship throughout the world— 
best known to you members of the Teachers College Faculty and 
alumni. That he has drawn about him such an able body of men and 
women as compose the Faculty is regarded by many as the crowning 
proof of his rare intuition. 

To this wise leader, counsellor, and friend, we offer our heartiest 
congratulations on his past achievements, and wish for him many 
more years of happy activity in the. profession he so richly honors. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, it is my privilege to make the 
following announcement. 

“To mark this significant anniversary in the history of Teachers 
College, the Trustees, who have under construction a new building 
for the use of the College, including its library, the cost of which is 
provided by generous gifts to the College, have unanimously re- 
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solved to name the building after Dean Russell, in grateful recog- 
nition of his quarter century of service and accomplishment.” 


THE TOASTMASTER: I have a letter and several telegrams which I 
should like to read at this time. The letter and one of the telegrams 
are from Mr. Macy. His letter reads as follows: 


On board S. S. Serapis 
Assouan, Egypt 
Dear Friends: 

Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to be with you to-night to do 
honor to our Dean, but as I cannot be, this letter from far-away Egypt must 
serve as bearer of my tribute and my thoughts. 

No other great educational institution has so short and simple a history as 
Teachers College. It is primarily the creation of two individuals. It represents 
the faith and courage of Miss Grace H. Dodge, and the vision and wisdom of Dean 
Russell. Other factors of course have contributed much to its development, and 
among the most important are the association of the College with the University, 
the united and unselfish devotion of the faculties, and the faithful support of the 
trustees; but all of them would have counted for little without the leadership of 
the Dean. 

As one of the few individuals whose connection with the College antedates that 
of the Dean, I should like to recall to you the position of the College twenty-five 
years ago, when Dean Russell was appointed professor of education, and became 
acting dean. 

At that time the administrative and educational organization of the College was 
disrupted. The President and several professors had resigned a few months 
previously. The financial condition was desperate. There was no endowment, 
but instead there was a debt of a quarter of a million dollars, and a deficit of from 
fifty to eighty thousand dollars a year on an annual budget of only two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Contrast that period with to-day. Instead of a debt, 
we have an endowment of nearly three millions, and for the past ten years there 
has been no deficit, notwithstanding the fact that the budget is now two and a 
half millions. Instead of the then disorganized faculty of fewer than twenty 
members, we now have a faculty numbering 75 and a teaching staff of 164, making 
a total of 239. Twenty-five years ago there were but 169 students, in spite of the 
fact that admission to the College was possible on completion of the second year 
of high school. There are now 4256 students enrolled, although the requirements 
for admission have been advanced from the second year of high school to the 
third year of college. No post-graduate courses were then offered, and diplomas 
were given instead of degrees. The number of post-graduate students now is ten 
times greater than the entire student body of twenty-five years ago. In those days 
there were no dormitories, and only two buildings—the main building, without 
the Milbank wing, and the Macy Manual Arts Building, representing in all an 
investment of about eight hundred thousand dollars. We now have three dormi- 
tories, a block of buildings on 120th and 121st Streets, the Speyer School, and 
eleven acres of land at 246th Street, with a school building and an athletic field 
including the Lincoln School amounting in all to an investment of six and a half 
millions. 
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Immediately after Dean Russell’s appointment, a most important step was 
taken. The College, which up to this time had been only a detached professional 
school, came into a limited educational association with Columbia University— 
an association which since then has grown into closest bonds of the greatest value, 
uniting the two institutions. Seth Low, as president of the University, became 
president also of Teachers College. 

One of the first effects of this association was the conferring of university degrees 
in recognition of the work of our students, in addition to the College diploma. 
After the association had been effective for several years, the first summer school 
was inaugurated. It remained for Dean Russell and our faculty, however, to win 
for the College full university standing, and to make the College the integral part 
of the University which it is to-day. 

So much for the material success of the College under Dean Russell’s adminis- 
tration. But marvellous as that is, his even greater accomplishment is one that 
cannot be measured by numbers or in dollars. It is his quality of leadership that 
has enabled him to draw the strongest men and women to the faculties of the 
College, to inspire the student body with the highest professional ambitions, to 
win the complete confidence and respect of the various University faculties, and 
the unanimous and enthusiastic approval of his trustees. He has welded the 
institution into a powerful unit for the upbuilding of the teaching profession. 

I well remember that shortly before the Dean’s appointment the presidency of 
the College was offered to a man who several years later became the president 
of a university, and who declined to come to Teachers College because of the 
discouraging outlook and because he saw for the College only a limited future. 
Compare this struggling institution of only twenty-five years ago with Teachers 
College of to-day, and our Dean appears like one of those Eastern magicians who 
causes a seed to grow into a flourishing plant before our astonished eyes. 

The living vital force which Dean Russell has created in Teachers College is 
the work of a master builder, and must be acknowledged as a contribution of 
inestimable value to the future welfare of the nation. The results he has achieved 
are possible only to one blessed with the highest qualities of leadership, possessing 
not the slightest trace of personal ambition, but endowed with the broadest vision 
and sympathies, with a wise understanding of and interest in the everchanging 
and complex influences of our time, and above all, with a keen appreciation of all 
that is best in each individual. 

One of my greatest inspirations during the past twenty-five years has been the 
stimulus and friendship resulting from any association with our Dean. 

The sincerest wish that I can express to-night is that you and I may gather 
twenty-five years hence to honor Dean Russell’s fiftieth anniversary as Leader and 
Builder of Teachers College. 


Sincerely yours, 
January I1, 1923. V. Everit Macy 


Mr. Macy’s cablegram reads as follows: 


Congratulations quarter century of achievement. May Teachers College 
continue long to have the benefit of your guiding hand and to grow and prosper 
under your leadership. Deeply regret inability participate in celebration. 
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Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins has sent a message from Jekyl 
Island, Ga. 


Greetings to our Dean from one of his oldest trustees and most devoted friends. 
None of the fine things they are going to say to-night about your splendid vision 
and service are half good enough. Proud and happy to have served with you so 
long the College we love. 


I also have a telegram from Mr. M. Hartley Dodge which I will 
read. 


Allow me to express appreciation to-day for your contribution through life 
work not only to Teachers College but to Columbia University. 


When I look at the program and note that the next speaker is 
from Sweden, I can scarcely understand how she happened to stop 
at Teachers College instead of coming to Minnesota. Of course, I 
know that there are persons in this country who do not know that 
we have more Swedes in Minneapolis than there are in Stockholm. 

But I am very glad that this speaker is not a resident of the 
United States, for by virtue of the fact that she lives in a foreign 
country, she represents something of that cosmopolitan spirit which 
has for many years characterized Teachers College; and this cos- 
mopolitanism is revealed particularly in the fact that she has a 
German name with a Holland prefix; she comes from Sweden and 
is attending college in the United States. 

It is a pleasure to present Miss Christina Staél von Holstein, 
who represents the student body. 


Miss CHRISTINA STAEL VON HOLSTEIN 


Mr. Toastmaster, Dean Russell, Faculty and Alumni, and 
Students of Teachers College: I must admit that I have great 
sympathy too for the darky of whom Mr. Chambers spoke who was 
trying to dodge the wind. 

During the whole conference you have heard the most telling facts 
about the tremendous inclusiveness of Teachers College. And here 
I stand as another visible example of the same thing. Teachers 
College is not only for New York, or for the United States, or for 
America, but for the whole world. Dean Russell and Dr. Duggan 
have told you of the new International Institute. Of course, that 
does not indicate any new policy of Teachers College, for Teachers 
College has long welcomed students from foreign lands and has done 
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everything possible to make us feel at home here. Yet it indicates 
a new era because now it is going to do on a larger scale what it has 
been doing all along. And that shows how its far-seeing leaders are 
sensitive to the great problems of our time, and how they are de- 
termined to contribute to the solving of the problem, international 
relationships, which is about to wreck our civilization. As Wells 
sums it up, we have a race on between catastrophe and education. 
‘With true American spirit you ask yourselves, “What can we do 
about it?” And with that same true American spirit you answer, 
“Education is the only way out.” 

What struck me tremendously when I first came here was your 
enthusiasm for education. We are interested in education too in the 
old country, but we take it more for granted; we don’t talk so much 
about it. You not only talk about, but it is a kind of religion with 
you. It permeates everything, as did mysticism in the Middle Ages. 
Could education in any other place but here be discussed as science, 
as engineering, as politics, as religion? I think not. 

The summer sessions give evidence of this interest. I shall never 
forget my first summer session at Teachers College. Oh, it was so 
hot! I thought there would be an exodus of the entire population 
to the country, but what did I find? More people than ever! The 
whole place was overcrowded. People studying everywhere—on 
the stairs, in the windows, taking away what little air you could 
otherwise get. And all studying how to teach, how to think, how to 
study, how to measure. I asked myself, “Are these sages or fools?” 
No; they were just American teachers eager for professional im- 
provement. And the students are of all ages. My brother said to 
me before I came here, “Won’t it seem queer to you to sit on a 
student’s bench again at your age?” I don’t feel that I am the 
exception. Most of the students at Teachers College are out of 
their teens. 

Another thing that impressed me when I came here was the way 
in which you apply education to social and international problems. 
You not only offer education as solving the problem of finding ways 
of best behavior between individuals, but you apply it consciously 
to the problem of best behavior between nations. We study first 
and last what we are going to teach, and then some methods for 
each subject, especially regarding the teaching of languages. But 
we do not so continuously relate education to other agencies of the 
state, nor do we consider its world significance. We have pedagogy, 
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but not so elaborate a philosophy of education. No organized study 
of principles, of aims, of “so-far-forth” values, etc. It was here in 
America that I first realized that the evolution of science called 
forth not only an industrial revolution and a social revolution, but 
also an educational revolution—or at least that it ought to. This 
idea of education was a revelation to me. 

I was not especially internationally minded before I came here, 
and I was quite upset when they called me Scandinavian. Didn't 
they know there was a great difference between a Swede and a 
Norwegian? When I gave a talk on Swedish schools, I didn’t think 
it complimentary when the chairman assured me that they had 
always been interested in the progressiveness of Denmark. And as 
for being called European, that was worse. It was ridiculous to 
hear of European textbooks, of European ways of doing things. 
We never thought there was much in common between the Swede, 
the Russian, and the Spaniard. Gradually I became influenced by 
the American attitude. You assimilate all races over here; you look 
more to what people have in common than to their differences, 
much more so than we do in the old, traditionally messed-up Europe. 
I now call myself Scandinavian, and I don’t even object to being 
European, and I rather think that I would like to be a member of 
the great society we hear about in the philosophy of education. 

The vastness of the whole institution is another thing that over- 
whelms the—European. In one class you have more people than 
in the whole teachers’ college I came from. Yet the whole mecha- 
nism moves so smoothly. You can always see the instructors; 
every professor seems always to have time for you. I never in my 
life thought it was as easy to see an instructor as it is over here. 
And all this mimeographed material, syllabi, etc., facilitate things 
to a degree unknown with us. 

Then, again, you study everything in the same institution,— 
not only academic subjects, but dancing, music, nursing, physical 
exercises, everything we ever study, and a lot of things we never 
thought of studying. For instance, extra-curricular activities, 
mental adjustments, publicity, measurements, and psychology. 
I have seen “psychology,” “psychology,” “psychology” on many 
doors at the College. I thought to myself, “This is strange, these 
practical-minded Americans, why do they study so much of that 
philosophical stuff?” But I found that the psychology which you 
have over here is a very different thing from the psychology I had 
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studied at college, and that it practically should be written not 
only on those doors, but on every door, for whatever course you 
take, you hear the terminology of S-R bonds, laws of learning, 
trial and error, etc. You would not think that there could exist 
students at College who did not know the ABC of Teachers College 
language, but I overheard the other day a conversation like this: 


“Did you hear about S-R bonds at chapel to-day ?” 

“No, I didn’t, did you?” 

“O, yes.” 

“What are S-R bonds, say?” 

“Ah, well—I don’t know—nobody knows—but it was awfully 
good, anyway.” 


Does such ignorance really exist? Well, not for long, if these 
“flappers” intend to remain in this college. 

On other doors I saw “Garment Making Laboratory,” “Foods and 
Cookery Laboratory,” “Table Service Laboratory,” “Laundry 
Laboratory.” Well, we call that just kitchen and laundry at home. 
You seem to turn everything into a laboratory. That word indicates 
what you are aiming at in your education. I hear about experiments 
about doughnuts, for instance, what the temperature should be to 
get the most nutritious value out of the doughnut. At home, 
I am sure, we have no other test than to see how quickly the dough- 
nut disappears. 

Then I saw other things that impressed me very much—special 
courses for principals and supervisors. At home they are required 
to have a Ph.D., and then they are let loose without any specific 
administrative training whatsoever. I suppose we haven’t enough 
of them, for that matter. It’s different with you, with your forty- 
eight states. Well, I’m going to tell our schoolmen that they have 
to learn about those things, and that they can come over here and 
do it. 

Then I found one tremendously significant thing. I wish I could 
put enough energy into my voice to mention it so that it would be 
heard everywhere, because I think it tells so much of what Teachers 
College stands for. That is the Institute of Educational Research, 
the spirit of questioning, examining, of not taking anything for 
granted. You are not satisfied with Latin being supposed to facili- 
tate the study of English, you try scientifically to find out. We 
have experiments at home, too. We try German in one fourth 
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grade and English in another as the first foreign language, and we 
may have mathematics in the morning and then at another time 
in the afternoon to see which is best, but the only criterion is the 
teacher’s judgment, no checking with a controlled group, or scien- 
tific measurements; no tests in measurement at all. 

I heard in a class in administration that in a good school system 
they must carry on experiments all the time, and I thought that 
if our teachers could only have the same impetus how much more 
interesting education would be! Such an enthusiastic attempt to 
make a science of education, to dissolve the learning and educative 
processes into their constituent parts, and to make of education a 
real profession, opens up new vistas which I wish educators every- 
where could be given the opportunity to see. 

When I ask American students why they come here, they always 
answer in the same way, saying that there is not a person in the 
United States interested in education who doesn’t plan to come to 
Teachers College at one time or another in his or her life, because 
at Teachers College there is a force at work which knows how to 
gather what is highest and best in every field. And all signs show 
that the far-seeing leader of Teachers College will see to it that 
Teachers College isn’t only the maker of America’s educators, but of 
educators for all the world. But it isn’t enough that New York's 
wealth is a powerful magnet to attract here the musicians, lecturers, 
and artists of the world. If New York is going to be the Athens of 
our time, you must do as the old Athenians did. They said, “We 
must learn from other people too; we alone enjoy the goods from 
other countries as freely as our own.” Ibsen says somewhere that 
only the devil is self-sufficient. If that is true I am inclined to think 
that there must be a little of the devil in some Americans. The plan 
of the new International Institute shows that you are not going to be 
content with doing the whole of Europe in the summer months, or 
by giving lectures through an exchange professor at some univer- 
sity. You are going to study the problems and possibilities of 
Europe, South America, and Africa as carefully as you now are 
studying those of China; and if you do that, then Columbia Uni- 
versity will be the educational headquarters of the whole world, and 
you will have outposts over the whole globe working for the same 
ideals. Then, in the race between catastrophe and education we may 
trust education to win. Maybe the time will come when you will 
not only honor warriors and call streets and squares after Pershing 
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and Foch, and erect memorials to the Unknown Soldier, but Teach- 
ers College will have hundreds and hundreds of leaders in education 
who will give their names to parks and squares and other places. 
Why not have Russell Park, Dewey Avenue, Kilpatrick Drive, 
Thorndike Square, and many others. Then too, perhaps the time 
will come when the different states will not only erect memorials 
to the Unknown Soldiers but also to the Unknown Teachers. 


THE TOASTMASTER: I would suggest that no one undeceive or dis- 
illusion Miss von Holstein. Let her go home feeling that way. 
It is perfectly clear from what she has said that Teachers College 
every day in every way is growing more and more hypnotic. 

This program would not be complete without representatives 
from the alumni groups. The alumni of this college have gone into 
every field of educational work,—colleges, universities, normal 
schools, teachers’ colleges, superintendencies of city systems and of 
rural schools, and into public and private schools as teachers. 
I am unable to quote the figures, but they show that a very large 
percentage of the responsible administrative positions in education 
are now held by persons who are graduates, or former students of 
Teachers College. 

The representative of that group is Mr. Zenos E. Scott, super- 
intendent of schools of Louisville, who will now address you. 


Mr. ZENOs E. Scott 


Madam President, Mr. Toastmaster, Dean Russell, President 
Butler, Members of the Alumni Association, and Friends of Edu- 
cation Assembled Here: This is an occasion on which one would 
want to have the vision and skill of a prophet. The prophet looks 
to the past for those outstanding achievements in order to be fair and 
just to the present and adequately to meet the needs for a safe forecast. 

I am not a prophet, but I am a loyal alumnus at work in the 
field. My pleasant duty is to tell something about the past twenty- 
five years as seen in the actions of those who have striven to carry 
out in the field of educational endeavor those visions seen, those 
skills secured, those opportunities accepted while students in 
Teachers College, and under the master hand of Dean Russell. 

It is a great honor to represent the alumni on this occasion, 
to pay our deep respect to the College and its Dean, to record here 
how the men are striving to truly represent their College and per- 
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form for the cause of euucation those great and enduring acts of 
service which our day and obligations demand. 

For twenty-five years Teachers College has been setting educa- 
tional standards; for twenty-five years she has been building 
traditions through the work done in this noble institution, through 
the lives of the Faculty and its Dean, and through the men in the 
field who are charged with the responsibility of “carrying on” 
in education. 

Men who have graduated from this institution have entered all 
fields of educational endeavor. Many of them to-day are presidents 
of our leading colleges and universities. Teachers College has 
trained many of the deans of schools of education. It has prepared 
many of the leading superintendents of schools in this country for 
their important duties in the field of school administration and 
supervision. Normal schools and teachers’ colleges throughout 
the country have secured many of their principals, heads of depart- 
ments, and professors from the alumni of Teachers College. One 
can scarcely find a department of education in any institution 
without finding a Teachers College man at work in some important 
position in that department. 

In these various fields the men from Teachers College are making 
important contributions toward the progress of education in Amer- 
ica. These contributions are cumulative in effect. We are happy 
to refer to them to-night because they reflect what Teachers College 
stands for. In all of these fields and through the lives of the men at 
work therein, Teachers College traditions, Teachers College stand- 
ards are being upheld. 

Why have the contributions of these men been so great, and 
why are they so abiding? 

Men with purposes have come to this institution. They have 
asked for help, courageously set about accomplishing the tasks 
given them, received the criticisms, admonitions, and encourage- 
ments given, and then turned to their specific tasks “prepared.” 

Men with courage have come. These men wanted to stand the 
final test, to see whether or not they truly belonged in the teaching 
profession. Therefore, they presented themselves, together with 
their academic and professional training and varied experiences, 
and asked for that instruction, that testing, that searching that 
would remove the educational dross and refine for purer 
gold. 
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Men with high ideals for educational service came. These men 
wanted greater inspiration, more clearly defined goals, greater 
skill in giving a finer service to their profession for the common 
cause of mankind. These men have learned how to have ideals 
realized, and they have returned to the field for greater usefulness. 

What did these men find when they came here? I wish it were 
possible for me to have this question answered by radio to-night 
by the thousands of men thinking of this meeting. They would 
send such messages that there would be no mistake about their 
devotion to their educational Alma Mater. Some of these answers 
I must take time to give because they are truly being wirelessed to 
me. 

We found an institution devoted to the cause of adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers, to the development of the profession of teaching, 
to the training of leaders in all fields of educational thought and 
endeavor. 

We found a Faculty united by a common purpose to give the 
greatest service with the least amount of false scaffolding; the 
greatest joy, with the least possible amount of discouragement; 
the greatest amount of skill and technique; the necessary training 
in leadership. What we found we have made use of; what we gained 
we are handing on. 

Why do the alumni of Teachers College succeed? Why do they 
attack with confidence more difficult tasks each year? They succeed 
because through their work the life of this institution lives; through 
their lives and by their work the progress of education in this 
country ought to be guaranteed. They are leaders in the profession 
for the sake of the profession and for the common cause of education 
in our democracy. 

True to the teaching of our institution, they start their tasks by 
searching for the facts. When the facts are found, they are studied, 
analyzed, and evaluated. When these facts give an answer, it is 
applied to the local educational situation and a solution to the 
problem is found. The scientific training received in this institution 
is kept working; the enriched experience is brought to bear upon 
the problem and is in keeping with those underlying principles 
of good school administration and supervision. The results are 
natural factors in the great educational experiment. It is for us to 
continue in the successes achieved. 

We attack more difficult tasks each year; we strive to succeed for 
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the sake of our Alma Mater, because of our devotion to the ideals of 
the institution, because of our determination to discharge the 
trust which is given us by the Faculty. We take great pride in our 
successes and in the contributions made because of the leadership 
of our Dean, whom we love and whom we honor this night. 

Sir, you did not merely tell us how duties were to be performed, 
honors won, or unselfish service given. Instead, you showed us the 
measure of the armor that was to be worn by the one willing to 
discharge the difficult task. You showed us how to adjust that 
armor. Then, like the true leader you are, you put that armor on 
and showed us how to use it. We must make good, because you 
succeeded first; we must win because of your example; we must 
advance because you expect nothing less from us. 

When we return to our tasks and face difficult issues, we feel 
your hand ready to help; we ask and your answer comes. When 
we falter, you say that it can be done, and we believe. You smile, 
and in that smile tell us to prepare for larger duties to-morrow. 

You have set the standard by which a leader in education in- 
spires men. The standard set is so high that it is very difficult 
to reach. Yet, Sir, you have done it in such a way, with such love 
and close personal contact that your inspiration has been for all. 
Because of your leadership, we have given our best efforts. You 
remain our inspiration, our own great leader. 


THE TOASTMASTER: There are many pleasant and true things that 
I could say about Margaret Noonan, Miss Margaret Noonan, Dr. 
Margaret Noonan, Professor Margaret Noonan; but if I were to say 
those things I should be simply reiterating the sentiments that are 
already in the minds of many of you. Consequently, I shall present 
Miss Noonan and ask her to represent the alumnae of Teachers 
College. 


Dr. MARGARET E. NOONAN 


Madam President, Mr. Toastmaster, Dean Russell, Friends of 
Education: There is a widely-read narrative of a House That Jack 
Built. With regard to the materials of which this house was built, 
its architectural style, and its chances of a high rating on a modern 
building score-card, the chronicler of the tale is silent. But of the 
purpose in the mind of the builder there can be no doubt, for in all 
the versions of this tale it was set down without equivocation that 
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into the house went a substance, a mixture, an ingredient, that was 
of prime importance in the pre-Volsteadian days in a process known 
as brewing or distilling. 

Exactly what was to be brewed in this House of Jack can only 
be surmised, for there are great gaps in the tale, but that Jack’s 
home-brew was gastronomically pleasing is shown by the alacrity 
with which a certain infamous rodent got himself into the tale by 
reason of his attacks on the aforesaid malt. 

The tenacity of purpose that characterized Jack is shown by his 
unwillingness to be swerved from his business of brewing by the 
interruption; his directness and decisiveness of action are shown by 
the rapidity with which he introduced a specialist in the subject 
of rat baiting—puss. 

We get further insight into the sagacity of Jack when he antici- 
pates any possible development of pride and vainglory in puss by 
reason of unchallenged superiority in her field, and prevents it by 
immediately appointing an assistant whose known antipathy to 
the whole tribe of cats would guarantee that puss would be kept 
in a proper state of subjugation. 

The further introduction of crumpled horn by Jack, who was 
evidently something of a cattle connoisseur, shows the foresight of 
Jack, for she both lent picturesqueness to the landscape, and, under 
the skilful manipulation of one who understood the management of 
the crumpled horn kind, became a source of revenue to the House 
of Jack. Jack was a good deal of a financier and could turn any 
thing into revenue for his House. 

The chronicler of the tale further relates that the business of 
making crumpled horn confine her activities to the orthodox ones 
for which crumpled horns were invented became not only a very 
trying one for the maiden who was put in charge of her, but that 
a certain gentleman, who rendered aid and comfort, became some- 
what disheveled as a result of his gallantry; but Jack, undisturbed 
by such trifling episodes, with the assistance of the barnyard alarm 
clock and a man of little hair and much piety, calmly established 
a permanent, conjoint guardianship over crumpled horn, the dog, 
the cat, and the malt, and thereafter steadfastly and peacefully 
pursued his business of malting. 

History repeats itself. Of the mental and spiritual potion that 
was brewed in the house that was built twenty-five years ago, 
those of us who have been fortunate enough to have been allowed 
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to participate in such full measure can testify. The value of the 
professional stimulation and exhilaration that we should have 
missed if this house had not been built, we can hardly estimate. 

As we entered this house, accepting what was there as a matter 
of course, and as of our right, we have not thought of the care and 
the foresight, the wisdom, the tenacity of purpose, and the strength 
of ideals that went into the construction of it. 

In this house there was gathered together every idea that had 
in it the promise of educational betterment; every idea that could 
be brewed into something significant for educational progress. 

We were told this afternoon by one of the speakers that Teachers 
College was built on a battlefield. It was appropriate, then, that 
warring ideas and controversial ideas should there be brought to- 
gether. There they were subjected to a pitiless search-light, and 
out of that analysis came scientific knowledge and truth. 

In addition, those of us who have been guests in the house have 
found it permeated by a great humanity. There we have found the 
warm strength of friendship, the hand of kinship, and of fellowship. 

Twice this morning speakers said that any institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of a man and that Teachers College is the 
shadow of Dean Russell. But I say that this house that was built is 
no shadow. It is rather a House of a Thousand Candles, and the 
light from these candles has reached into every state in the United 
States. They have carried a message to Canada and to Mexico. 
They have illuminated Newfoundland and Argentina. They have 
penetrated the long night of Norway and have sparkled with the 
diamonds of South Africa. They may be found shining brightly in 
Shanghai and in Singapore. They have transcended all distinctions 
of race, creed, color, or language. They have truly built a girdle 
around the world and have erected an empire on which the sun 
never sets. 

Speaking to-night for the thirty-three thousand five hundred 
women students who have passed through this institution in the 
last twenty-five years, coming from every state in the United States 
and from fifty-six foreign countries, I say to the builder of the house, 
“We are grateful.” We are grateful for the hours we have spent here 
and for the lessons we have learned. We are grateful for the friend- 
ships we have made and for the rich contacts with the great minds 
of our profession that are gathered here. 

Your Chairman said this is a dream house. We are grateful, 
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then, to the man who dreamed the dream and made the dream 
come true—to Dean Russell. 


THE TOASTMASTER: The greatest service that the head of an edu- 
cational institution can render that institution is that of finding the 
right persons to teach in it. Teachers College would not be Teachers 
College without McMurry and Baker and Smith and Johnson, and 
Strayer and Snedden and Monroe and Thorndike, and all those 
whom they represent. Somehow or other they have woven their 
lives into the very fabric of the institution. These exercises would 
be incomplete if we did not have a spokesman for the Faculty, and 
the man who has been selected as the spokesman of the Faculty 
represents the spirit of the Faculty in a most striking manner. 
He is a pioneer in the field of education, the discoverer of new 
instruments for the measurement and evaluation of education, 
the perpetuator of his own kind. Some one to-day said there are 
only two schools of psychology, one of them is Thorndike’s and 
the other one isn’t. Doctor Thorndike. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Dean Russell, and Friends of the Dean: At any time eloquence 
is desirable, but at this particular time brevity is priceless. It is 
hard for a Faculty representative at any time; to-night most of all. 
For if we were to tell our full recognition and appreciation of the 
Dean’s leadership, we should just about finish the preliminary 
introduction by morning and require a double-major course meeting 
eight hours a week throughout the semester. I can only summarize 
a chapter here and there, and note one or two of the lessons which 
the Dean’s life and work with us suggest. 

Dean Russell came to Teachers College as a man of learning and 
science—a scholar and thinker. For every boy and girl in college 
the door is opened into the world of history and letters and art, 
science and philosophy, into a realm above personal passion and 
conflict and gain—into the kingdom of ideas. Many pass by. He 
entered and made it his home. During these years, buildings and 
budgets, Faculty and student management, direction and advice 
have drawn him down into the world of affairs. But he has kept the 
habit of thinking, the love of ideas, the faith in truth. 

Many of the failures in school and college administration; many 
of the sore spots and disease centers in American education seem 
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to me to be caused by the fact that the governing bodies do not 
really know much about learning, or care much about ideas, or 
have any deep faith in the truth. A trustee of one of our large 
universities is reported to have said, “What good are all these Ph.D. 
men? They don’t do anything for athletics while they are in the 
place, and they won’t give us any money after they get out.” It 
has almost become the fashion to assume that what you learn in 
college or whether you learn anything there or not is unimportant. 
And this fashion is spreading to the high schools. 

The Faculties of Teachers College have no desire to protect anti- 
quated learning because they themselves happen to have learned 
it; or to force ideas on people who are unable to use them. We also 
recognize that a college is an institution for more than learning, 
and that a school should comprise more than studies and lessons. 
We wish to cultivate knowledge at no cost to manhocd. We render 
to the world of affairs its proper share, but we demand full rights 
for the world of ideas and truth. So we have been glad to be led 
by one who is not only a man of affairs, but also a student, a lover 
of ideas and the truth. 

Dean Russell came and saw and conquered; and has ruled for us 
ever since. For educational administration is, | take it, a polite 
name for educational government or rule. Our staff is and has 
always been too intelligent to fancy that it ought to manage all its 
affairs, or to wish to do so. Rational human beings are glad to have 
a ruler, but they want somebody to rule for them, not over them. 
Dean Russell has ruled for us, without prejudice or caprice, himself 
subordinate to the principle that the welfare of the College is the 
master of us all, and holding the College itself subordinate to the 
principle that “truth is the highest thing a man may seek.” 

I suppose that we teachers are hard to manage in at least two 
ways, probably many more than two. Not receiving much of a 
money consideration, we perhaps demand more consideration for 
our feelings than is good for us. Being trained to discover what is 
exactly true and to do what is exactly right, we are disturbed when 
anybody has to make a decision on insufficient data and to do the 
best thing that the circumstances allow. An administrator has to 
do that every day, and he has to make us do it once in a while. 

I will let the Dean tell what troubles he has had with us. Doubt- 
less each one of the Faculty has cost him, at one time or another, 
many bad hours. But, after all, he has succeeded with us, consider- 
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ing the material. Part of his success has doubtless been due to 
subtle administrative talents which we who lack them cannot 
understand, much less describe; but part of his success has been due 
to the simple power of his own example. No one could well be 
extravagant in his department when everything about the general 
administration was simple and frugal. One could not complain of 
large classes or long hours and many errands when the Dean was 
working the hardest of all. Faculty cliques and politics would 
have seemed foolish when the Dean’s management showed no trace 
of partiality. Common decency forbade us to thwart or subvert 
any of the Dean’s plans for the institution when he was so open- 
minded and hospitable toward our plans for our own work. We 
learned to put self interest and personal comfort in the background 
because the Dean’s whole horizon was filled by the welfare of 
Teachers College. 

So, Dean Russell, whether for one year or for twenty-five, we 
have lived with you, our leader, and learned from you. The ties 
that bind us include the confidence and coéperation that unite men 
in business enterprise, the respect for one another and faith in 
a noble cause that unite men in religion, and the dependence and 
affection that make the family. 

It has not been our habit to put our loyalty or trust in words, 
but some of the Faculty have done the best they can; and I have 
here these articles of our faith in Dean Russell, signed with our 
names and sealed with friendship. 


“To James Earl Russell, for twenty-five years Dean of Teachers 
College: 

“On the completion of your twenty-five years of distinguished 
leadership, we, your associates of the Faculties of Teachers College, 
wish to offer this testimonial of our professional esteem and our 
personal affection. 

“Your insight into the fundamental tendencies of American life, 
your imagination and breadth of vision, have enabled you to fore- 
cast the direction of educational progress. You have pointed the 
way and have organized the work of the College for the many men 
and women who have gone forth to become leaders in educational 
reconstruction. With a reformer’s zeal, you have yet known where 
and when it was wise to venture, and have thereby kept Teachers 
College to the fore, as the directing and moulding force in twentieth 
century education. 
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“Ambitious for the progress of education rather than for any 
personal honors, you have been quick to see the point of view of 
others, willing to be converted by fact or reasonable argument, 
generous in giving full credit, both in private and in public, to the 
achievements of those chosen, encouraged, and directed by your- 
self. Activities in which you were a pioneer you have been ready 
to surrender to other agencies as they developed competence to 
assume them. You have ever been open to any suggestion of a 
change that meant advance. You have always reacted rightly to 
any big or critical situation, and have sacrificed your own interests, 
or even what might appear the temporary advantage of the College, 
for service to the next generation. 

“As a leader, you have shown a unique power of inspiring loyalty 
and devoted service. More anxious that members of the staff be 
true to themselves, and to truth as they see it, than to you per- 
sonally or to any particular theory of education, you have left 
them untrammeled. You have put no restrictions on the freedom 
of any one to carry forward his own work in his own way. This 
freedom has furnished an incentive to all to put forth their best 
efforts without reserve, and has built up a unique spirit of loyalty 
to the College, and to the cause for which it stands. 

“You have always made time, in your busy life, to listen to those, 
whether of the Faculties or of the student body, whose perplexities 
or burdens sent them in search of counsel, sympathy, or help. 
The youngest you have followed with extraordinary knowledge of 
their needs and of their promise; and those older in service you have 
stimulated with discriminating praise. You have given kindly 
understanding, generous response, and effective help in human 
emergencies. Among all the achievements and distinctions for 
which you are honored to-day, we, your official family, hold you 
in warmest personal regard for 


‘That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.’ ” 


When you read these pages, Dean Russell, read between the 
lines. Think not of the words but of our work, of our work to- 
gether through these years, forgetting any misunderstandings, 
excusing any falterings and weaknesses, remembering it at its best. 
Our work at its best, that is the measure of our feeling. 
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We pledge our loyalty and trust for all the years to come. Year 
after year our work will be the fulfillment and renewal of our pledge. 

It is not we alone, who have the privilege of serving on the staff 
of Teachers College of Columbia University in New York, who 
take this pledge. In every state of our nation and almost in every 
nation of the world are devoted men and women who have gone 
forth from Teachers College of New York to be the faculties of the 
greater teachers’ college of the world. You are their Dean as well 
as ours. They, too, offer their work as tribute. 


THE TOASTMASTER: I attended a dinner last Monday night in 
Minneapolis in honor of President Folwell, first president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, now ninety years of age; and James Hosmer, a 
distinguished and a scholarly gentleman, told a story. The story was 
to the effect that the last day for the human race had come, and 
Gabriel blew his horn. Those who had passed beyond returned to 
earth. As they looked out over the landscape they found the surface 
of the earth very much honeycombed; there was one gentleman in 
particular who seated himself on the side of the opening from which 
he had come, and while he was gathering his thoughts together 
he looked at the head of the grave and observed the tombstone. 
Finally, out of curiosity he walked around in front of it and read 
the epitaph which ascribed to him many virtues and praised him 
for his great service to mankind. Much astonished he said, “Either 
the person who wrote this didn’t know me, or I must have come out 
of the wrong hole.” 

I have attended practically all of the conferences and meetings 
and heard all of these addresses delivered at Teachers College to-day 
and I have not heard any one single word of criticism of the Dean. 
If I had time I should like to tell him what some of his weaknesses 
are. I think I could do that, because I have some feeling of friend- 
ship for him. I have the additional right because I was a member 
of his Board of Trustees at one time. It is only when one knows 
what his weaknesses are that he has a basis for improvement. 

I should like to tell the Dean that one of his chief weaknesses has 
been the spirit of tolerance that he has fostered in Teachers College. 

I should like to tell him that one of the weaknesses of Teachers 
College has been the policy of non-interference of the Dean with 
the members of his Faculty. Students find as they go about from 
class to class that there is a confusion and a clash of interests. This 
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is extremely unfortunate because it provokes discussion and makes 
the students think. No group of students in this day and generation 
should be required to think. The Dean, of course, could have 
prevented this by insisting that the College have a single philosophy 
and only one point of view. Teachers College would then have been 
a great college. 

I should like to tell the Dean that one of his chief weaknesses has 
been the frequency and the versatility of his visions. Every year 
at the annual meeting the Dean describes a new vision for us. 
One year it is courses in citizenship; another, a manual for Boy 
Scouts and scoutcraft; still another, the organization of a research 
bureau. 

little later, we find he is interested in the establishment and the 
maintenance of experimental schools, experimental schools in the 
heart of New York City, experimental schools out in the rural 
communities. And so I might go on with a long list. 

If he had had only one dream, and had emphasized it he would 
have had a great Teachers College. 

Out here somewhere in the sky to-night you will find a very 
brilliant star, the star of Orion. Now an individual who emphasized 
the doctrine of interference instead of the doctrine of non-inter- 
ference, who stopped just a little short of this spirit of toleration, 
and who did not have quite so many dreams and visions might 
have built a teachers’ college that would have been a star of the 
first magnitude like Orion. But Dean Russell didn’t care to do that. 
He preferred to build a galaxy of stars. 

There is not time to press these points, however. We are here 
to-night as a tribute to the College, for what this college has done 
and for what we hope it may do in the future. We are here to-night 
out of respect to the Faculty, for the affection and esteem that we 
bear them. We are here to-night to pay our tribute to the woman 
who stood by the Dean all these years and who has given unselfishly 
and devotedly of her strength and energy that he might succeed. 
We are here to-night because of the high respect and esteem and 
affection we bear for our Dean. And all throughout this country, 
and in foreign lands, there are thousands of former students and 
alumni who, figuratively speaking, are mentally listening in upon 
these exercises, and who are sending the silent messages of token 


and affection for Dean Russell and the College that he represents. 
Dean Russell. 
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DEAN RUSSELL 


Mr. Toastmaster, Alumni and Friends: The good-will manifest 
in this anniversary celebration fairly overwhelms me. For the 
small part which may properly come to me I am profoundly grateful, 
and for the favors shown to my good wife—all of which she richly 
deserves—we thank you from hearts full and overflowing. 

I am not insensible, however, to the fact that you have chosen 
this occasion primarily to express your sentiments towards the 
College. I know that I am but representative of the group, and that 
you personify in me all that the College stands for in your estimation. 
Fairness to others, therefore, demands that I distribute your favors 
where they belong. My life with you has taught me that it is safer 
to tell the truth, and my place on this program assures me that 
I need have no fear of contradiction. 

First of all, I wish to acknowledge my debt to the Trustees of 
Teachers College. They are in a very literal sense both the founders 
and patrons of our institution. They have not only financed our 
undertaking, but, what is more important, they have never wavered 
in the faith necessary to make the undertaking a success. 

Their leader during the infancy of the College, at least that 
period best known to me, was Grace H. Dodge. It was her first- 
born child, and she lavished upon it all the mother-love of her great 
heart. She nursed it as carefully as ever mother nursed her babe. 
The ailments of childhood and the vagaries of adolescence served 
only to quicken her affection. While often perplexed over the way- 
wardness of her offspring, she never lost faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the highest ideals. 

I shall never forget her first greeting to me. On that October 
day, twenty-five years ago, when I first entered Teachers College, 
she stood on the top step awaiting me. Her first words were “God 
bless you,” and from that hour to the day of her death my association 
with her was a constant benediction. How I should like to take her 
by the hand and introduce her to you to-night! Her pleasure would 
be unbounded, and I am sure her heart would swell with pride, but 
her words to you would be those first spoken to me, “God bless 
you.” 

Miss Dodge’s conception of education was not altogether ortho- 
dox. She was no pedant. Perhaps she undervalued the academic 
foundations of education, but only to the extent that they were 
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dwarfed by her emphasis upon the moral and spiritual factors. 
She knew no race, or creed, or sex. Cosmopolitan in her sympathies 
and catholic in her creed, she was a fitting leader for the international 
institution that Teachers College has become. 

We owe, therefore, the heart and soul of Teachers College to 
Grace H. Dodge. The spirit that she implanted here, is to-day our 
most valuable possession. It gives life and zest to all our work; 
it has shaped that work in terms of professional ends, and directed it 
according to the highest ideals of Christian service to all mankind. 

Fortunate for us that Miss Dodge found in a young man of 
noble lineage an understudy after her own heart. I refer to Mr. 
Macy, now and for many years chairman of our Board of Trustees. 
He has the same lofty vision, the same unwavering faith in the 
efficiency of education, and the same confidence in the ability of 
Teachers College to serve the state, the nation, and the world at 
large. Modest and unassuming as he is, he has a nerve like steel 
when principles are at stake. He has stood at my elbow for twenty- 
five years and given whole-hearted support to every sensible project 
that I have suggested. His last letter to me from across the seas, 
where he is in search of better health, tells of his belief that public 
education is the surest means of bringing peace to a world wrecked 
by war and distracted by the nationalistic jealousies of designing 
politicians. The only reproof I have ever had from him has been 
due to my reluctance to drive Teachers College as fast as he would 
like to see it go. His motto always has been, “Get the best, do your 
best, and you will get the best support.” 

It is this spirit that has actuated the entire Board. If they were 
not present here to-night, I could speak in almost the same terms of 
others. I could tell of the backing that has been given to our de- 
partment of nursing and health by Mrs. Jenkins, of the gifts of 
Mrs. Thompson for our physical education building and endowment, 
of the steadfast support through many years of the Messrs. Milbank, 
father and son, of the splendid service of Mr. Olney, of the gener- 
osity of Mr. Speyer in inaugurating the experimental work in our 
schools, of the foresight of Mr. Warburg, both counselor and con- 
soler to the Dean, of the benefactions of Mrs. Straight and the 
devotion of Mr. Williams, our treasurer—but why enumerate? 
The Trustees of Teachers College are a unit. They think and act as 
one. In all the time that I have known them, there has never been 
a division in their ranks or a dissenting vote on any proposition. 
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I should like to have you think of them in relation to the con- 
ditions prevailing twenty-five years ago. A heavy debt plus an 
annual deficit of $80,000 a year weighed us down. In spite of such a 
load and the uncertainty of an untried experiment, they faced an 
annual budget increasing at the rate of $100,000 a year and did not 
flinch. They backed their faith by works that were marvelous to 
me. Up to the end of the past academic year the Trustees and mem- 
bers of their families contributed $5,000,000 of the $7,000,000 
received in gifts from all sources for current expenses, buildings, 
and endowment of the College. Even in this last campaign, more 
than half of all gifts came from Trustees. 

Think of this in terms of a youthful pedagogue whose sole ad- 
ministrative experience was had in a preparatory school of sixty 
boys, and whose highest salary as a college professor had been 
$2,500 a year. Do you wonder that I marvel at the pedagogical 
skill of such a Board of Trustees in training its Dean to keep step 
with it? I have sometimes thought that if some fate should deprive 
me of the Faculty, I could easily replace them with Trustees. I am 
not so certain, however, of the consequences, should the Faculty 
become Trustees. 

But the education of the Dean, which is really my subject to- 
night, has not been exclusively a matter of training by Trustees. 
I have had a Faculty to deal with, and they have been one and all 
experts in the professional training of their presiding officer. My 
first lessons came from the old staff of which Professor Baker is 
the only surviving Faculty member. I hold them all in affectionate 
remembrance for the consideration they gave to the notions of a 
very obstreperous newcomer. Then came McMurry, Monroe, 
Thorndike, Bigelow, Smith, Lodge, and the others in order. With 
each I had new lessons to learn. I fancy I got the fine art of criticism, 
i.e., as fine as I could make it, from Dr. McMurry. At any rate, it 
is not his fault if I have fallen short of a perfect score. I have re- 
joiced in the honors that have come to Dr. Monroe on account of 
his world-wide reputation for scholarship in a field that I had once 
hoped to make my own. From Professor Thorndike, the creator 
of our modern psychology of education, with its attendant hand- 
maidens, tests and measurements, I have learned that genius and 
common sense are not necessarily antipathetic. The works of 
Professors Smith and Lodge have given me a deep respect for 
scholarship, even if I am unable to see the beauties in algebra or to 
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take ecstatic pleasure in the making of a Latin lexicon. From 
Professor Dow, of blessed memory, I have had lessons in the fine art 
of courtesy which, if fully absorbed, would have done much to 
soften the inherited brusqueness of my Scotch ancestry. 

But again, why enumerate? These saints have one and all done 
their level best for.me. They have been most painstaking and per- 
sistent in their ministrations. Not a day has passed in twenty-five 
years that some one has not given me food for reflection. And the 
doses have not all been homeopathic. Individualists all, experts in 
their several fields, positive in their convictions, and honest in their 
expression, they are the makers, nevertheless, of that “heavenly 
peace” that was mentioned to-day as characterizing the state of the 
Teachers College Faculty. Perhaps this is due to the natural 
reserve and self-effacing humility of such colleagues as Professors 
Strayer and Snedden, Briggs and Kilpatrick, Bagley and Wood, 
Nutting and Patty Hill. If so, I have yet to learn it. But they do 
work together. No personal ambitions or petty jealousies have ever 
retarded our progress. At no time has there ever been the slightest 
dissension in our group, and no negative vote has ever been cast in 
any Faculty meeting. Differences of opinion, yes, plenty of them, 
but in the final solution of every problem there has always been 
complete unanimity of intention, and the most cordial coéperation 
in every endeavor. Minor differences are subsumed under the higher 
ideal of the mission of the College. I can think of no finer tribute 
to my colleagues in the Faculty. 

You will note that I am disposed to rate the professional efficiency 
of the Faculty in terms of its methods in educating the Dean. When 
hard tasks are readily resolved, all others become easy. I must say, 
however, that, like some of our students, I am a bit mixed in my 
philosophy of education. I have had no chance to experiment with 
the doctrine of formal discipline. How could I, when I have been 
handed special abilities in chunks? One fundamental principle, 
however, is firmly fixed. I know beyond peradventure of doubt 
that natural endowment is of small consequence in comparison with 
the influences of environment. 

In this business of training the Dean, the Faculty has had a 
generous ally in the University. Like some persons who are said 
to enjoy bad health, I have enjoyed my association with the Uni- 
versity. It has taught me patience and endurance. During my 
adolescent days I was occasionally disturbed by the exercise of 
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parental authority, and at times, I suppose I was a bit rebellious. 
But with the years I have come to see that the exercise of parental 
authority is sometimes good for the child. The doubts of youth 
gradually give way to respect, and respect begets love, and love 
leads to veneration. I know now that no university in all the 
country would have accorded to Teachers College the reception 
that Columbia has given us. 

I attribute this fact primarily to the interests and personalities 
of the two Columbia presidents with whom I have been privileged 
to work. Mr. Low saw clearly what Teachers College might become, 
and he earnestly sought to make its development certain. He 
gave me my first lessons in administration, and no one ever had a 
more patient teacher. From Dr. Butler Teachers College got its 
constitution and bodily form. He was the expert who presided at 
its birth and who has watched over its development with all the 
care of a trained pediatrician. We have sometimes differed with 
respect to the non-essentials of management, but in matters funda- 
mental there has always been the fullest accord. His insight into 
educational principles, his exhaustive knowledge of educational 
affairs, his breadth of view and kindly sympathy have always been 
at my disposal. He has given freely of his time and services when- 
ever our interests have required it. To you, Sir, teacher, colleague, 
and friend, I am glad to acknowledge my debt of gratitude. 

Finally, I wish to speak of the contribution made to Teachers 
College by its students and alumni. And when I use the term 
“contribution,” I do not refer primarily to the free-will gift from 
more than three thousand students and alumni to our Library Fund, 
or to the millions of dollars paid by students in tuition fees, without 
which no single hour of instruction could have been given. It is not 
generally known that the College has not funds enough of its own 
to keep its buildings open the year round. 

The richest contribution made by our graduates is in the loyalty 
and affection which they bear to the College. It is no novelty to 
find holders of bachelor’s degrees who are loyal and devoted to 
their Alma Mater, but what graduate school, particularly what 
graduate professional school, can claim such affectionate loyalty 
as Teachérs College receives? Our students hold primary allegiance 
to some other institution, and all our graduates are devoted to 
some other institution. Their loyalty to Teachers College does not 
diminish the collegiate sentimentality of earlier years, or diminish 
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their enthusiasm for the work in which they are engaged. Is it due 
to the contagion of numbers, or to the intermingling of students with 
widely differing interests from all parts of the United States and the 
world? Other institutions have as large numbers and as great 
diversity of interests. Is it due to the economic benefits of pro- 
fessional training? Graduates of other professional schools receive 
even greater material rewards. No, it is none of these. It is due 
first of all to that spirit of Teachers College of which I have spoken. 
Every officer feels it, and every student may partake of it. It is the 
spirit of service. It engenders kindliness, helpfulness, and good 
fellowship. It places teacher and student on a common footing as 
learners and searchers after truth. It minimizes rights and stresses 
duties. It overlooks the discomforts of crowded rooms and in- 
adequate equipment. It carries over into professional service. 
It idealizes the work of the teacher. It wastes little sympathy on the 
wreckage of empires or the wastage of blundering statesmen. If the 
world is out of joint, it is the teacher’s privilege to set it right. 
Leaving those things behind that hamper and distress the present 
generation, he presses on to the prize of better understanding that 
may be found in the future. With a better knowledge of what 
humanity needs, and with increasing skill in moulding character, 
the teacher looks forward with confidence to that better day when 
peace shall come to earth and good will to men. 

In closing let me repeat my heartfelt thanks to the alumni 
for the testimonial of their confidence by this gathering, to the 
Trustees for their unfailing support, and to the Faculty for their 
generous sympathy as expressed by Professor Thorndike. And I 
would not overlook the unfailing devotion of the scores of teachers 
in our schools and the steadfastness of our secretarial force. 
Teachers College could not have become what it is without the 
help of every unit. My greatest happiness is that I have been per- 
mitted to work with you. 





